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THE EAST AND THE WEST 



In a I^ail^phlet published some lime since, we contended, 
first, that the East ought to be regenerated rather by the 
East than through the interference of the West; and secondly, 
that it ought to be regenerated rather by peaceful means 
than by force of arms. 

The favorable reception which that work met, (trans- 
lated, as it was, into several European languages) encou- 
rages us to discuss the Eastern Question somewhat more 
in detail. As some might iiifer from our second proposi- 
tion, that we disapprove of the struggle which the Cretans 
are carrying on, we think it right, in order to prevent such 
misapprehension, to quote the following remarks on that 
subject, which we made in our former publication : 

(( The Christian element and particularly the Greek, 
» though it has hitherto not thoroughly regenerated the 
9 East by the arts of peace, that is, by its literature, com- 
J) merce and industry, it has nevertheless regenerated it, to 
)) a very great extent, and this without any governmental 
9 assistance, and notwithstanding the obstacles it encoun- 
;} tered from the government and the fanaticisni of the 
2) Turks. Neither the Cretans nor any of the Christians 
)) of the East would have had any disposition, for the prti- 
2) sent at least, to take up arms, if the Turkish govern- 
9 ment had not provoked them. Nor is it a fact that they 
9 were instigated to do so by any foreign Power. But when 
9 the Turkish government levies forty two per cent on the 
J) gross product of the soil ; four paras on every vine, and 
j» twenty per cent on wine, the plant having been already 



D subjected to two taxes ; when it taxes sheep, and besi- 
)} des imposes a tax on the pasturage, lays a tax upon cattle 
9 and another on shoeing them ; when it levies taxes upon 
» houses inhabited by their owner and another upon the 
V estimated rent of those which are let ; when, not satis- 
j) fied with all these high imposts, the Turkish government 
9 demands forced loans from the people thus mercilessly 
)) taxed ; when the Cretans' petition for the diminution of 
2) their taxes, in a formal manner, and ask that a little atten- 
]i> lion should be payed to the impartial administration of 
3> justice, the establishment of hospitals and of a Bank of 
9 credit, the Porte, instead of giving any kind of satisfac- 
)} tion, demands a gurantee for their future behaviour, 
)) otherwise it threatens to destroy them by its numerous 
B armies : In such an emergency, the Cretans felt com- 
)} pelled to leave their fields and to take up arms ; to die 
£ honourably at least on the battle field, and not to rot 
j> in the prisons of the so called paternal government of 
)) the Sultan. If any other subjects of the Sultan follow the 
>} example of the Cretans, now in revolution, the Turkish 
V government will have only itself and its governors in 
)} the provinces to blame. The regeneration of the East by 
D arms has already commenced, and no human power will 
)} be able to thwart it, until the wrongs of Christendom are 
D redressed.)} 

It will be seen from this that, although we prefer the 
regeneration of the East by peaceful means, we do not 
disapprove a recourse to arms, but consider it, under the 
circumstances, unavoidable. 

To find the best solution of the Eastern Question, one 
should carefully consider the various elements which consti- 
tute it. 

From the origin of the Eastern Question, two different 
elements have been in conflict, the Ottoman and the Chri- 
stian. 

Of the Ottoman ElemenJt. 

The Ottoman element, which exists in the East as an 
intruder, was drawn to the East and conqueredi t, in con- 
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sequence of the crusad^rd, who devastated every regioh they 
traversed, and also on account of the religious animosity 
and ignorance which then prevailed in the East, and the 
spirit of conquest which at that time animated the Ottoman 
race. With the latter, it was a point of religious belief 
that a so long as infidels are to be found in the world, the 
faithful either must convert or exterminate them.)) As 
soon as they got possession of a country, they deemed it 
their principal duty to convert or destroy its inhabitants. 
They kept and continue to keep this religions sentiment so 
faithfully, that, even at the present time, in many Turkish 
provinces every one who is not a Mussulman may commit 
any misdeed, and yet, if be declares that he embraces Isla- 
mism, be not only pardoned, but even rewarded for his crime. 

M' Felton, in his work entilled (C Ancient and Modern 
Greece)), relates that in 1843 the following incident took place 
in Constantinople: An Armenian, named Abacoom, embraced 
Islamism, but soon after, having repented of his conversion, 
declared a wish to return to his original faith. This declaration 
sufficed for his formal condemnation to death, and he was 
beheaded at Constantinople, the residence of the Ambassadors 
of the principal Christian States of the world. Strong repre- 
sentations having been made by the Christian governments, 
that such a barbarous act was a flagrant violation of the 
Hatti Sherif, the Porte promised that such an act should 
not be repeated. Nevertheless a similar occurrence took 
place the following year at Broussa. The news of this lat- 
ter affair bavmg reached England, Lord Aberdeen instruc- 
ted Sir Stratford Canning to make strong representations to 
the Porte on the subject, reminding it of the promise it had 
given the year before. The Turkish Minister replied to 
the following effect : a There is a strong distinction between 
9 custom and divine law, intimating that a practice derived 
9 from the former source might be abandoned, to meet the 
j) wishes of Europe, or even of great Britain alone ; but a 
)) Law prescribed by God himself is not to be set aside by 
D any human power (1).» 

(1) S. Ancient and Modern Greece by G. G. Felton Vol. II. page 266 
—270. Boston 1867. 
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Suck scenes, we confess, are not to be met' with noiwa^ 
days so frequently in the provinces where European Con- 
suls reside; but let us not forget that, according to the de- 
olaration- of the Turkish Minister made to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the Turks consider the Koran superior to any 
other code of laws, and no modern law and no Imperial 
ordinance, nor any human power can abrogate the principles 
of that sacred and supreme authority, or diminish their bind- 
ing effect on the consciences of the ((Faithful)}. We our- 
selves witnessed (he following incident not many years since: 
A malefactor who bad committed the most atrocious crimes, 
was condemned to death and conducted to execution. When 
under the scaffold, he declared his intention \\o become a 
Mussulman ; in consequence of which, the capital punish- 
ment was not inflicted, and great honours were bestowed 
upon him by the Mussulmans and by the authorities. 

In every country which the Turks invaded, they made use 
of brutal force and of the most treacherous means for prose- 
lytising the Christians to the Mussulman creed. Provinces 
inhabited exclusively by Christians, . unable to resist the 
oppression of the Turks, were compelled to prefer conver- 
sion to the faith of their conquerors, all the ordinances of 
which they outwardly observed, while in their consciences 
they remained Christian, until the promulgation* of the 
Hatti-Sherif of Gul-Han6 in 1839, which encouraged them 
to declare that the Christian religion was the only one which 
they had consistently and sincerely believed. 

. It appears, therefore, that when the; Turks conquered the 
East, they strove to make as majpy followers of the Koran 
as they could, and to exterminate those who persisted in 
retaining their own faith. 

Having divided the land into feudal estates, and having 
settled upon them as conquerors, they left to the Christians 
the cultivation of the soil, the trade and commerce of the Em- 
pire, and intellectual pursuits, to exercise theni for the be- 
nefit of their lords. AH that the Turks reserved to them- 
selves was, the so called administration of the country by 
force of arms. 

This is so evident that in many a province, evea in our 
days, the Turks, influenced by their religio^is dogmas, have 
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thai tliej coDsidet' ih&h as 7hii()els ; ancP wAerever the local 
authorities' akid'partieula(rly; the^'^iritclal Ctief; the tki\- ol^ 
Ae Mufti, either from t^v of'Toi* the sake of humanity^ did 
not {Mrticipate' in th^ fanaticism df the populace, but; pre-' 
Tented them from committing outrage, they acted, npt by 
any sanction of the Law, ^yliich plainly pt^s^^ribes ^ utl6r 
exterMneition of the Chrisfikns^ . but under ' cbyer* of a 
sophism, by which they rejpresent theChrrstiahs iis a neces-' 
sary evil, suffered to exist for the seryice of t)ie faithful. 
Wherever the spiritiial' chief participated in or excited the 
t^d} df the j)opuIace; there scenes ^milar 16 those of I)jeda 
afad "Damascus occurred. ^ * 

A diplomatic functionary some tiiile sinbe told us, that 
a mo^t intelligent Turk, of 'hi^h officfid ^tatiofi. ib hi^ indig- 
datioA it the Cretan instirrcK^tion, rem'^rked'i 'crTI^e fault 
aid not^ihkt of the Greeks^ but of oura'n^esior^ wt^^sp'ared 
If their lives when they' conquered them. If at that time 
V the Propbet'^ law h^d been falthfhlly observed^ neidier yoiT 
9. (the franks) would have siirvived to thock us^ tier .would 
B the Ghistians exist' in the l^ast to'di^urb us with their 
9 Insurrections, ' and give'you the trouble to protect thenuj)' 

So long as the Turks wei^e animated by the dj^irit of' 
conqiiest, 'they could impose respect by terror upon the na* 
tions, the^ had ^bjtrgatod. ' The captice of a Turk was 
then law W every Christ iain in the Ottoman dominions. 
Living on booty,: the Turks were satisfied with levying on 
tbe ChrisiSans moderate taxe^, regulated in proportion to 
the wadts. 'of tjhe State and thO caprice of the provincial 
governors. Of those taxes a vOry small amount reached the 
puHic Treasury. ' 

Every Pacha,' governifa'g a protiuce as a feudal estate, 
was simply bouti^ to send 'so niuch' every year to the im- 
pei^l Treasury ;'^ beyond which he' was not responsible^ 
for the administration of his provi'bcey A^ he had no fixed' 
salary, ha levied whai^v^r taxes he chose 'on those who 
were sunject to his jurisdicUon. If the grievances of the 
Christians were ever taken into cohsideration by the im- 
perial government, the Pasha was some times beheaded and 
t)Uit'wftfaotKUe1^t'di(BbuHy; if h^'Ui^^fied to be Hob, 
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But ttie;ta^QSy px^ce ^mposfed, were lu^iijttaiD^d. by ,th? c6d- 
tral .authority.'} \j[^]^e^e.]Pa^a3i> as Wi^U as jipb Christians^ 
Yef;e ofteo .^e^eaded^ e;veQ withau^ .the^^ least accusation 
agai/ist them, I the sple reason heingj that the public Trea- 
sury wanted money. Tho^e who e;scaped sqch a fate became 
sp vkbi il^y their. oppresMon, that they ofteif rpyplted agaiiisf 
tjbej^oyprnmeqt, Paavan-ogloji, .Kafa-opmap-oglou, and the 
famou^ . A?{liJPasha;{;qf.,Y)aiinina in,,Epirusy are ei^ampleis m 

. /Vj^heq the,,Tuj:k|sJI^ pjen^^nt oeaseditpliYe on; plunder, it 
cum^^e^ced Wiith,,a lee'c;h-lilip avidity to suck (hp.jblpod.of 
the Christian element. This is so evidept, that Quermay 
s^K^ly CQUsfder Cpp^t^ntipaplfi^and all the chief ; towns of /the 
proyincesy as plapes ;i^^i)iqh:.|aQthifi^ bu|; new tax^s are 
inycnted ifor the iphabitauts:- pf, ihe Empire^ In <>rder to 
a^Yoid , the charge of exaggeration, we <{uote herp from the 
r.epprt. of. M^^jBarlcer,:. Her.Bfji tannic. Majesty's CfonsuJ at 
Tfxeye^^^ siddf^ss^, ip Lorji iyons, English Ambassador at 
Cpqslantjnpple, dated April ,2, 1867.: ; . . . 

.;(( The .Ottpmanj.gpvvpnjept (^ys. the . English ; Cpnsul) 
• has. iieYer ,yet ceased. to, ^epriye thp CJhristians pf the 
» right of aO' equality of ppsij;ipi)| in coupt^.ol law and even 

1) pf equity, with that enjoyed by thpMahomedai}; His testi- 
D mpny. is. s^ill held invalid, ^nd sgbterfu^s are still resorted 

2) to by the Ottoinans qc tlji^ir retaii^?r^, to Ifeep jthe Chris* 
)> tian ih the* same spb^errient^ and spryjlp posjtiqn in which 
9 he has always been held by the Osmanlj ; nor is it possible 
» that it can he otherwise in Turkey, as.loi>g, as the KiajaS 
)) apd Ca/20w/2a7we, .by-laws are in for^e^ . V^jch have been 

3) enacted by different Sultans of the Empire since the^time of 
;}]Murad 1^ Consec|uentlyi no stipulatiops in their favour can 
^ be observed or Hatti Hufnayoun epforced, or even a consti- 
stiftional government es^blished, unless the Osmanii ftys« 
9(teiQ of governing, foi:ii)(^d pn those by-laws, is eradicated, 
)) which system subjects to a $er vile, condition every one, who 
9 is, not an Osmanii). or does ; not . |)e]ong' to his train or 
D profess the sa^)e belief j while it enables the Ottoman, not 
B only to rule but also to acquire transitpre ill-earned wealth 
9 from the iqdustry pf his vassal. In. many remote parts of 



» the E^ipire where: the Osmanli hqljjs mercily . a nomjiial 

3) governipeot of the country, and even in Syria, Palestine, 

X) and Asia Minor, this system of government has not been 

a much felt; but in. European. Turkey it W|a,s and is. still 

» rigorously enforced and felt. For here the .population 

9 were all Christians and those who profess tjbe Osmanli 

;) belief are, most of them, it not alJ, of Christian origin, 

» whose ancestors were induced to deny their creed, so that 

» they might be empjoyed or protected by those in power, 

J) and acquire the possession of the Christian's land. The 

»Mudir (Sub-Goveroor) ' of Filat has just passed her^ on 

}) his way to .Constantinopjie, and he tells me that the ques- 

> tion was not decided in favoiir of the. Christians... In fur- 

s.tber proof that the Porte has not sopght to amehorate the 

• condition of the Sultans Christian subjects, and. as in niost 

i|all the districts of thia. province ttey have openly ex- 

» posed their former condition in regard to the taxes, it 

» may be interesting to show the amount of taxes, contri- 

D butions, and dues, levied on them, and the amount of (heir 

» yearly earnings. I therefore herewith trans.mit a state- 

» ment which I have lately drawn up on this subject, which 

9 proves, that taxes and contributions have been considerably 

D increased, and that the peasants, who are all Christians in 

D this and the adjoining (Ustricts of Arta, fiadovisi and A- 

jo grafa, on an average do not individually p?iy more than 

» 2048 piastres (about, (19, L) per annum, from which 1010 

9 piastres are annually paid in taxes and disbursements to the 

» landlord and his train. Thus, only 1038 piastres remain 

D to the peasant fpr the culture of the land, for the main- 

2) tenance of his family, himself, his .cattle,, and fpr the unex* 

» pected extra contributions. Whereas up to the year 1847, 

9 the average annual amount of taxes did ' not exceed ene 

» tenth of the sum they now pay. Thus the Christifin pea- 

9 sant in European Turkey becomes poorer every year, 

9 being obliged to sell off stoclf to pay taxes and eontribu- 

9 tions. 

9Your Lordship is probably aw^rc that I have served 
9 in the Consular career since the year 1828) having been 
j» in different Consulates in Egypt and Syria, in Bulgaria, and 
9 now in Epirus \ aiid have travelled 9isA resided in Abso- 



i^\M\i 9ni 'AtbeAisi, arid trece^airify ro/f iipp^rttinities 
B for ' yAseiValian liat^ riot 'beeii Hnritfed either to Asiatic 
xi'br Eutojpe*n*Tuffcey. T^he result; of sticli obsetvation on 
li the subject of the Ch^tstfan rayah and hfs rnler, i^« that 
3^*1 consider the social condition of the GhristiaA in Euro- 
ii pean Turkey much worse, in eVery respect, than that of 
» the'Chridtiah' in Asia, who hold> land and house property, 
i whdher freehold or otherwise, equally with the Mussiil- 
» ttritr^ fhe ' Assaii^i, the DrUse, or the Yazidi. With the ex- 
)} caption of the Christian s t^Mimony not being admitted in 
1* Tu'Aish Courlis of'law all ovei* the Empire, I do not be- 
3) lietb t&at tn Asia any one of these sects, including also 
tf Wife <lhristianii, whether Gr^ek,' Armenian, 3jnan, Maro- 
J^'ttlte' oFNei^oriiain', are Worse off or more ill-treated than 
}y th^ Hotniriiedans. But, at the sanie time, ifniust be un- 
)r fter^oodl 'that the Mohamedans of Asia kre |is much averse 
ai'toc'tBe''OttoiiSansr as. Ihe oth^r secits, 'and complain in 
35" cbtiitbon wilt them of iheJr rulers^ ' 
* 1) Very Wifely' a translation appeared rn the Greek news pa- 
2J^^, refeeiVed liere^ of your Lordship"s (Jespateh to Lord 
3^'ftaffle^; iegarfihg thei r^CEint nomination of M.Ballagi to a 
))Yittbb^dinate/'position in the Tiirkish Biibistry Of Finance, 
s^ Ttte Archbis(hop of Afta having just alluded . to the cir- 
}}' dumstancb;, at tJie'sAme time^ observed to me, that he too 
2)'i^"one of the members of the Medilisses or .'Councils 
yf here and 'in Arta ^ but when tiie Decrees are passed . to 
)) tlid tBlIerent members of the ;Court for their signatures, 
»' he; the Archbishoji, is not allowed to attach his signature 
^rteiBess tinder that of the theari^st Tu Aish 'member ainongst 
})'them. In the* Arta Court. ^ his Eminence's iiafae comes 
ixiifter that of a ♦oikish barbisrr, of a disreputable character. 
)} My reply tb'^hfeTEhiinefnci^ was, ' that %e cannot be asto- 
» hfAyd'iafniHs,^ since the JMSiflslters at the ^ort^ seem to 
JkViVe IM'ih flidir Turkish vocibolary a term to fleriominate 
i)'im»^t <rf%*t«* HiS.EAilience'Md a spiritual chief ; for,; 
j> in an official Turkish document, received, here last' week, 
3fM#Erflfri^n4 Is^fde^igriated-ifr'l^festdent of tfte noh-Mus- 
n^J^almM^ -retigioft. i 'i"'", ''^' :.,'■.•;.;.• - " ^ 

^^iJjfTffcfe'ChristtaBS too, 'have prayers daily in "^hich they 
rte#)rti c«i^€tfea(ldf te'ddivWr^tlienr from4bc^adren of 
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)>jygai^, inrtliei belief tbdl 4lie MagsuInmulare'iHe dtecen- 
2> dants of the illegUimate *soioR of- Abrafaini; Sioce, then, 
)) such ^disdain, -hatred, and •aninoftity: as /these simple 
)} facts evince, are npurisbed' by the rulers and the ruled 
)) from their mother's breasts, what kipd of stipulations, 
))'can be observed, or Hatti Sherirs be enforced in European 
)) Turkey? I fear, my Lord, that, in' My liumbTe and Su-' 
)) baltern positiooj I > have l^an^ressed^. iai^huft elipk-e^ixig 
)) the result of years-of^exjieriqi^e; but Ib^g your pardoit, 
» and .trust that your Lordship and. Her 3Iaj>sty!s govern- 
)) ment will believe that my unreserved statement .emanates 
2) from a feeling of iiiip'artiality ' towards 'Wh the rulers 
J) and Ihe rul€dj}(l) • 

The English GonJurat Prevez^,'^^:62[kiker,1^ indeed 'de- 
serving of gratitude, * for telling hi? Goverrim^t the fi^uth 
so plainly, and paiticvilarlyi fdir the del^iled slfrtement h^ 
gives if the i^venues- and taxes* of each •family.* If he'had ex- 
tended his researches * a -little northwdifd^ "'of * P^^ezay hfe 
would have'di^eo.vered '{^pts yet more astonishing. In the 
Nahay6 (canton) of Coi^entou, .and especially at Gr^mmeqo- 
horia, twelve hours di^ance froA Preveza, he Womd have 
fbund, that each family^ composed of ten metnber^ at least, 
employs the hftlf *of tbirm in tilling the soil^ and gathers, in 
a favot<able ^eamii, on an Werage, lOO kilos of wheat. 
Out of this there is to he^ d^oeCea ; ^' 

1 For tithe and landlord's shari^ / ], kilos 43 

• 2^ For seed •' • .- ••!••;• .'vi.i » 20 

3** For ((salaria)} • • • •,.*•>• •• * •, • » )) 1 

4 For the gUWtdr; / ^ . ,. ••• ... .• ,• *'• *yi 9' ^ 

S"* For clergyman* •• • • » i 

'6« iFor sdiools''. i •.'...'': ■ jd \ 1 ; ^ 

' Total J). 67 

which^ deducted irom; lOO kilos^i fe&j^eB 93 kilbb' ^v^o^fb, 

Of barley, estish ftoriiy^gathbrffSbkilo^, out ofvi^hich are 
te be deducted : •! lo • j ' 
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1^ For tithe and landlord's share • « kttds 2i 1/2 

2^ For seed » 10 

3^ For (csalaria» » 1 

Total » 32 1/2 

Thus, there remain but kilos 17 1/2, at 15 piastres each, 
inaking 266 pi(i8tres. 

Of Indian corn, etc., eyery family gathers annually, on 
an average, 25 kilos. Out of this there is to be deducted : 

1^ For tithe and landlord's share • « kilos 11 
2*^ For seed ;) 5 

Total » 16 

Thus, there remain but 9 kilos at piastres 

12 each making* » P"' 180 

to which sum adding the profits from barley 

as above ,..•,.... )> 266 

and those from wheat j} 990 

Total piastres 1436 

Out of this sum are to be deducted: 

1"" Piastres 480 the interest at 24 p. c. on 2000 piastres, 

which is the value of two oien, 

2^ . 2) 72 the interest of 300 piastres, the estimated 

value of one donkey, 

3^ » 200 for deterioration of oxen and donkey, 

4^ )9 120 the annual interest on 500 piastres, esti- 
mated value of plough and other agricul- 
tural implements, 

5^ ]> 100 f6r wear and tear of the same annually. 

■ 1*11 II I 

Piastres 972, which sum being deducted from the above 
mentioned amount, leaves annually to the cultivator a balance 
of 464 piastres. 

Out of this sum 30 piastres must be annually paid for exo- 
neration from military service for every male belonging to 
each family, and also a tax upon their miserable abode. 

We cannot give the precise rate of this latter tax, as 
it differs in every district, province, and family. We 
might approximately calculate it at lOO piastres, to 
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wbich 60 piastres more may be ^ftddd far'it(ie!exc«i(ilitm 
from military service of at least twa members in eaich fi- 
mily* Tbere thus remains for their subsistence only 804 
piastres. The reader ought b) know that those wlio live 
abroad are not exempted from the payment of military set- 
vice tax. We know a gentleman who emigrated to Athens 
in 1837, and was naturalized there ; his family, however, 
continuing to live in Epirus, had to pay the exemption tax 
for him regularly every year, and it was only on his fa- 
ther's death, that they were relieved from the imp^lst ex- 
acted for a relative who had long ago become a subject of 
another sovereign. 

With regard to the vineyards, after paying in kind o^ 
grapes 43 per cent ; io cash 4 pitas for every vine, and 
moreover 20 per cent for the wine produced, it is well un- 
derstood that there remains nothing to the cultivator, who 
gets iodebted every year in order to pay his taxes. It there- 
fore becomes incomprehensible how families can live under 
such circumstances. Their sole resource is the faknily as- 
sociation, or sojourning abroad. Brothers, and .cousins of 
the first and second degrees, rarely separate from each other 
or divide their property ; so that it is not difficult to find 
in Epirus families counting from 20 to 30 members and 
very often intermarrying. Of each of these nilmerous fa- 
milies three and even four members constantly live abroad, 
mostly in Greece and in the 8ea-*ports of Asia Minor, where 
they occupy themselves in various trades. To whatever patt 
of these countries we go, we are sure to find many Epiro- 
tes as grocers (bacals), butchers, bakers or merchants. By 
their profits abroad they are able lo pay their taxes at home, 
and support their relatives who. remain there. Notwithstan- 
ding all this industry and patriotism of the Epirotes, the 
poverty and desolation of their country are daily increasing, 
from the causes we have described. 

Of the administration of justice by the Turkish Tribunals, 
and particularly since the establishment of the Medjiisses 
(Councils), the following examples may be taken as a fair 
illustration : 

1^ The father of the physician Cosma Demetrius had 
signed, at YanninS) a petition against the adoHniiltrative 
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nfli Porte, iir>doii9eq«enbel, ttemo^^tbis Pacha^ but sent hith 
lb thelsameoa^efty t^ dMia, Wh6r6 the Domplainant'^. son 
iiras jtt«trKd/^Andi«yer)me^.'loiiiytttblf, his >p^fessioD, being 
norootet^ in <thei service'" of itbtdigOTernment. A-s soon as 
: HtisiA. P^sha ' discovedi • his^ relaiionshi j», he casts him into 
prison^'^ki^vaigiii hitti cfn a liruibpied-B^ charge before the Med- 
jiik9^^^l|ioh'4^adteii^lie|i<hiit^ fire y^l>^, imprisonment and 
fdreefl ltfbo)t|i««id ^ligeil himito ^w^epi the streetsi All this 
vas*' i^iei on' a< fatie aocusatioay thait 1/he^ unfortunate doctor 
ifaad)' gisi a ]ouf ney, dis^onoted a liu8l»i}lnlati • girl, eight year^ 
old, the daughter of the Pasha's concubine.- In rain the 
felW^!tfaveUeir$k pfilhb^ adcu^ed, who hdd been tro'^ght be- 
fore the^Kfedjliss >% the Pa^ha' as witnesses against }riti|, 
avorevthsitJnO'isuch act >wai$ isdmmiUed, ^nd tfaaty if it-bad 
befirn,/ttiwciil]d haive(>befen punished on the spot. In vain the 
'nnCofttmate^physusiaCA ii^c^ed'the testimony of two compe- 
itdnt pbytioiaiis^'id the fed, diat tt>e girl was ^iU a virgin. 
Tfaql^a^aJii'^fuised 1»' aditiit any deposition except to the fact 
ithat^ accused tfttTelled in company with. the^Mussulman 
gbl^ ilaod spreiended thatyjosishe wa« 'e( thd Miissulmati 
ifailliy J^hefbomld .n<^ ^e 'Sttbiected to i^^ctfl -Examination, 
.espeeially. sinde a ^MAibslilfttiin midwife' assur^ H4$ Excel- 
Idne^)1divtrthe yoiin^ girl- iikd been 0atragedi= Upeto ,Moh 
. depositHNois, ilbe Afiedjlifis condemned tbi^> medical gentleiiiati 
tofive^years imprisontne<$i^*aiid tb^oed labour; 'and tbis un- 
foi;tanate ivsrctim ef* a •I^hiaip's' vt^ngea»ce rkii«ti6s to; this 
day;ih prison.: :i i '•■' •'«• >''' •"•■ -•' '-'i ■• i- 

^! 2^ A ioertain Hos^in rBey- froinr Devras, waa denoimced 
in. 1864 far^many' prqved 'iiiisdeeds. Hosni Pasha arrested 
and imprisoned him, but aft^wards liberated him as inno- 
ceoty on receiving a bribe of 400 pounds. Hussein JJeJ, on 
hisreturh to Bevras demanded the 400 pounds from those 
who had denounced him, and imposed on each of them a 
proportionate share of the amount. Those who refused to 
pay, be killed, and then demanded ten times the amount of 
their co-religionisls, under the threat of a similar fate. 

3** Some three years since it was decided to construct 
a carriagfe road from Bitolia to Saldniea, and thence to Ser- 
ra& lit wm then ealeu]ated that^ if .every fomily of the 
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road "^du— __ — ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ j_^_,^^^, _j.^.^^.,^^, 

the , joad rw^ begpp, . % rfov^ .te .p9fil^i,vnipje4^['iipon 

eapK family was ^x4^Ddjf/ji,,t9,ffl^r^d^jSj^o^^ 

of thie Twnily^,,aqd for pj^fj i^mn^^^ «0/^t 

the YJlUgeT^limilies^'f^^^ f^- 

iessing .more. j)e^s\s,, ,.pif^ ^ ^^al^^^i^hl J^ ,W^^^^^ itlje 

rich inhabiiaKrts^ ; jThjV.^faJ^^ o| ,fW^g^^^]«f0Wj^d. Hit^l^" 

raWe, ,if apy,.si?cop?s foljow^ ,% ^tejjpfi^^^j hifjt, Cjn:^t>e 

contrary, ^\i\le thq taj;^s4:pnpppedj ujQn,)4|e^^n^i^ 

been ;paid wgul^rly. rf ^Tp ^ire^Vyeays,; x?id.jr.,g f;ew |^U9q?eti;^s 

ofihe'roadl^^^^ .,; ,^ ;.. ; m, 

., 1 4^..JiIT.JbhiL-Ytxslo8 of Con8^ittbf)Ie.^O(Wned real p^ 
jqtttjp of Gouiikroble .inlue^sitsijited'eiole %'tke li^idge in 
.Gftjiata: at KarakeuL ;Thd2]!ifonieip«lity,^'aft«r %dtnillitidg i<s 
:mli]je5 to^'poesebsion of it^ on the^gttbiidiD^ pobKc neces- 
sity, and constructed upon it the MunidipaAityikUanj'^ioh 
yieUslA; tioiiAideiiaUe anmiaF revedae.: Th^> edtlbrfttM value 
4i thecf rDpQri7)/iiriBis !tiot Bnly admlttbjh Uy the Muirieipsiliev 
and its sucoessire' I%esibAefat», naiAely S^Kh: fifi^ndi^ liSo^ 
lia3>Pa8Ud,lH4irQaUahJSffeodi,:aiid Serrer BiTfehdi, but ^ 
small pait: of. ttie.festinlaied iTalixe ."wak ' paid Ovi^r W W 
lYlastosi When, hbwpvei^i the losk^esss owner dbred'tcj reject 
a secretoprDpoBition foiaob t^ hiai' I)y Server Eff^di (til^ 
sanie' ftmlioiiary who* is.now on 1 i^paiiifying t mi&Bk)ii to 
Crele)^ the latter. refiifled> to pay^he) rest of th^ bntyiliafs^ 
miibey, allth^ragb.lie'bad at rariocis times'fi^M liiaUlttieiits 
ftmouDtiog'j to L. 19000. ^ This course on the paH tif^tie 
Municipal President ^ave rise to many sails ' and sdbterfi]^ 
ges dh the part of the anthorities,' wfai^fa ruined the unhappy 
owner* Eventually^ a decision wafs prononneed condemning 
the Municipality, ab we understand, to pay L.52,000. Th^ 
owner is still anxiously waiting for th^ excecution of this 
judgment, while the Municipality collects the rent. 

These are a few out of many examples^ within our per- 
sonarknowledge. We might cite others sufficient to fill vol- 
umes, 

'i^his wofk wa^ l^a^dly published ii| the (ireek^Jta^gv/jtse, 
yhw the writer. )miU!^«ii'ci|ewiM^» of jthej^c^^ 



which t6ok place before the eyes of the foreign representa- 
tives of the Christian European powers. 

The Christians residing at Constantinople had. made the 

formal acquisition of* a large piece of ground, lying iij the 
Taxim quarter, the title deeds bf %hich they still possess, 
and which they had transformed, with the authorisation of 
the Turkish government, into a cemetery. By widening and 
straightening the streets of the town, the cemetery was di- 
vided fntb two lots of ground. One of them the govern- 
inent took arbitrarily possession of, and transformed it into 
an excercice ground on which the Turkish soldiers are now 
drilled. What is the most provoking in that illegal tran- 
sduction, is, that, although the govemateut had paid no 
indemnity for that unlawful seizure, il continues- to oblige 
the Greek community, to which that ground once belonged, 
to pay such land taxes as were paid when th4t property 
was in itB pos£lession. 

, As for the other part which was used until lately as a 
cemetery, ft was decided by ah Imperial Aescript to be al- 
lotted for a church and the erection of storehouses, the re- 
v^ues 6f which to bje used for the support 6f the church 
spoken of and the hospitals of the Gr^ek cdmmunity^ 

But the Fera Municipality, taking the arbitrariness of 
the government as an example, con^menced, on its own part, 
and without any authority, digging the ground and taking 
off the hooes of the Christians buHed in it, for the ptirposle 
of building ttorehouses for it^ owil accoilint and profit. The 
deterration was made in such a manner that in every other 
place it would have inevitably provoked bloodshed; Frebh 
human bones were thrown in to baskets with the filth of 
the town, .and were carried off on donkeys, as a prey 
to ! the famished dogs abounding > in the streets of Con-^ 
stantiiiople. The people having «een that profanation ran 
to the spot, and stopped it by force, and immediately after, 
without any noise or disturbance, pulled down a wall w|^ich 
separated the. cemetery from the court yard of the church, 
in the way of the building. By the wisdom of the Chri^ 
stians a great misfortune was prevented, which the Muni- 
cipafity by itd imprudence, and by the profanation coqiimitted 

«t it^i<rtm Mipi6Vw*tild tetb ptdvokiJd. ^ ''' ''"'' ''''"' 



This scandalous affair was' Woiiglit before the acting 
Grand Vizier, Fuad Pasha ^ reputed the inofet toli'iai.t 
and enlightened Turk, by the patriarchate and the Kpfiori 
of the churches and hospitals of the Greek Gommuniu. litit 
H. H. replied,' that, till the wall thrown down was erected, 
he could not take the matter into consideration. 

In order to explain this affair ,as well as we' can, .we 
ought to add,' that opposite the late Greek cemetery^ ar^ the 
magnificent stone houses of Kiamil Bey, brother in law of 
Fuad Pasha, and' those of Gabouli Pasha, now 'in Gandia 
for the pacification of the island. These high standing 
Turks, the Municipality, as it appears, would have liked to 
gratify with a plot of ground, for the purpose of greeting 
horse stables, and that close by the altar of (he phurch in 
course of erection. 

This incident, we think, is sufficient to show the Ei;n- 
peror Napoleon to what degree the Turks, are tole^aiit^ and 
how much the Christians, will profit by the recently pro- 
mulgated law, conferring on foreigners the right to possess 
real properly all over the Turkish dominions, and how much 
the Sultan profited by his late voyage to Europe, accompa- 
nied by his most enlightened minister, Fuad Pasha. . ; . 

The English Vice Consul atCavalla reports einong other 
facts the followi^ : • I • . i 

((Two Christians were, in 1864, indicted for, and cotiv6c- 
» led of, the Aiurder of a Mussulman'; Christian witnessesr 
» in disproof of the charges being reje(?ted, while a near 
)) relation of the alleged Ynurdered person sat as a knember of 
» the Court. The iniquitous proceedings took thevr course i 
» a judicial murder was effected in respect to one of the 
9 victims, a felon's prison opened ort the other; the mem - 
)) bers of |his Court officiate to this day and the^ chief ad- 
9 ministrative officer who packed the Court and approved 
» the proccediAgs, was shortly after promoted to a hiffher 
» post in the Christian province of the Lebanon; The sCjc- 
» tarian principles by which the? law's administration' is- 
» goided, further appear in the fact, that no conviction fur 
9 anj" grave offense has for many years Lecn recorded dgainst 

» a Mussulman, and that^ iti ^enr^l n6tortb\te c^^ej^bt'fnuc-' 



j^ d«r by^ per9<Hts of that creed, no proceedings bav^ mer 
s been aet on foot«J> 

As long, then, as the Turks kept up the spirit of con- 
quest, they could spread terror among the conquered na* 
tions. But no sooner did they lose it, than the people, that 
were most oppressed, being driven to desperation, resorted 
to arms, in oider to free themselves from the Turkish yoke. 

The spirit of conquest which animated (he Turks, ceased 
about the commencement of the present centiiry. Tlieir last 
conquest in European Turkey was, we believe, that pf Pre- 
veza, made by Aali Pasha, in the year 1800. Seryia revol- 
ted immediately afterwards, and the Hellenic struggle, which 
shook the Turkish Empire to its very foundation, commenced 

in 1821. 

How the Turks, how tke Christians, behaved during that 
struggle, we do not here intend to discuss. It is, however, 
certain that the Ottomans, by their conduct in hanging the 
Greek Patriarch, their massacres at Scio, Constantinople and 
Cassandra, and their devastation of the Peloponnesus, lite- 
rally realised the maxim, that so long as Christians exist 
in the worlds ei^erf faithful Mussulman must either pro- 
selytize or exterminate them. 

On the other hand, the Christians by their victories by 
aea and land, \x^ {bh^ beroic defence of Missqlonghi and by 
the bravery of those who distinguished . theoftselvies in that 
struggle,, provpd to the worjd that they ar^ of the pame 
mould as those who fought at Marathon and Salamis« and 
can produce men like Pericles and Xenoph,9n. Even dur- 
ipg those ^ges when intellectual darkness covered the whole 
world, the Christian element in the East never ceased to 
cultivate letters, arts pjid sciences} to pursue commerce, the 
civilizer of mankind, and to promote, as well as it could, 

female education. 

T\\e cruel, but far-signed, Sultan Mahmpud dispoverc|d, 
durii^' the Hellenic struggle, the decay and corruption of the 
Turkislk element. Wishing to check it, he resojyed, in imita- 
tion of Peter the Great, to destroy, first, the janissaries, in 
order to be able to restore order in the Empire, and to ci- 
vilize hii nation somewhat. He iim»gurateJ th^ introduction 
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The army of Albanians, which had been employed for 
the destruction of Greece, during its revolution, claimed 
incalculable sums of money, due for military services, and 
occupied almost all the districts of Epirus, from which they 
derived their subsistence for many years. In order to get 
rid of these troublesome claims, the Porte sent, in state and 
with great pomp, its Grand Vezier to Bitolia, who brought 
with him a number of mules, supposed to be laden with 
treasure, and with the pretended double mission of paying 
oEF the arrears due to the Albanian army, and relieving the 
oppressed Christians from the exactions of the Albanians. 
The Grand Vizier, on arriving at Bitolia, summoned thither 
the chiefs of the Albanians to receive the money due to . 
them; and, while the accounts were being settled, he enter- 
tained their soldiers, who had fought under his own com- 
mands, at a dinner in compliment to their military achie- 
vements during the campaign in Greece. Under pretext 
of doing additional honour to his guests, he had the newly 
formed regular troops drawn up in line on two sides of 
the plain, in* which the banquet was prepared. The Alba- 
nian,s, who came unarmed to the feast, had scarcely arrived 
in the midst of the two lines, when they were fired upon, 
and about 3,000 tnen fell dead on the spot; and more than 
1000 were afterwards massacred by the cavalry and other 
troops, who had been assembled in order to give chase to 
those who received the fusillade. Those who escaped and 
still occupied the destricts of Epirus, indemnified themselves 
by remorselessly plundering the Christians , by- setting fire 
even to the market place of Yannina. Such, briefly, has been 
the Turkish element in the East up to 1 829. Further on, 
we shall examine some of its other qualities. 

Then it was that Europe, having become convinced of 
the impossibility of pacifying the East, so long as the legi- 
timate expectations of the Christians were not satisfied, in- 
stituted a deplomatic council in London, in order to pro- 
nounce its sentence between the two element^ engaged in a 
deadly strife, tet as i|o\v consider the ofhef element. 
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The Christian Element. 

This element, as is well known, yielded indeed to the 
Mohammedan torrent which, in the time of its invasion, 
threatened to overwhelm the whole of Europe, but, though 
subjugated, it has never ceased to protest by arms, and, par- 
ticularly, it has never stopped from cultivating the land, 
literature, arts, science, and especially commerce and na- 
vigation, as far as the terrible Ottoman yoke has permit- 
ted it. 

On the mountains of Olympus, Pindus, Parnassus, OEta, 
Agrapha, Parga aud Souli, never, during the long interval 
of their servitude, were armed Christians wanting, who for- 
med sometimes a kind of republic, as ; for instance, in Souli, 
and Parga ; and at other times armed bodies of Christians, 
who protested against the barbarities of the Turks, and 
often gave asylum to their oppressed brethren. As for Mon* 
teiiegro and Mani, no Turk has ever set his foot there in 
time of peace. 

It is generally known, that the hands of the native Chri- 
stians almost exclusively produced and exchanged all the 
rich articles of the East. We need hardly mention here, 
that the Christians alone cultivated, during the whole pe- 
riod of their servitude, the arts in the East. The Christians 
of the East never neglected literature, but promoted it con« 
fiderably. Putting aside, for the sake of brevity, the intel- 
;- t'lal. progress, which the Eastern Christians stimulated 
.'.;;d promoted in the West, by the publication and translation 
uf t'le works of their ancestors, we will merely mention the 
t'a?l, that in every village of the least importance pri- 
r. ar y schools were never wanting, in which the Christian 
( III dren were taught reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
\\\si.v towns, and particularly in the monasteries of Mount 
r tlos, ancient Greek never ceased to be taught, and in the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, ancient Hellenic was the lan- 
gv^age in which the Christians wrote. At Yannina, Scio, 
Cydonia, Smyrna, and in many other towns, schools, lyceums 
aud colleges always existed, in which were taught not only 
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Uniiient Greek, but Latin, Italian, French and the elemen- 
tary knowledge necessary to every man, such as geography 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra etc. etc. 

The Christians of the East studied not only the above 
branches of education, but cultivated also the sciences even 
during the darkest days of their s^ervitude ; they produced 
in the ancient or in the modern Greek language, mathema- 
tical, literary, philosophical and medical works, which even 
now are worth studying. Some of them were translated 
into European languages. 

But the circumstance which mostly preserved the Chri- 
stians from being absorbed by the Turks, is, that the latter 
have always regarded, and still regard, woman as a creature 
made only for the gratification of their lusts; while the Chri- 
stian has never ceased to consider woman as his insepa- 
rable companion, through life, and bound to partake to the 
extent of her powers, of all the efforts, sorrows and plea- 
sures of her husband. Consequently, while the Turks cf're 
only to possess beautiful and charming wives. They seek 
to preserve their charms as long as possible, and wben 
these unfortunate women cease to possess the requisite 
qualities or the husband is tired of them, according to the 
Turkish law, he has the right to replace them by others. In 
the town where he resides, he is legally entitled to tr.fco 
seven wives and even to force them to live together, and, 
in places of temporary residence, he can take seven more 
wives, according to law. The Sultan himself is bound by 
custom to receive annually one wife whom his own ministers 
must select and offer him, and even the ambassadors of fo- 
reign Christian powers are sometimes invited to attend the 
ceremony of presenting him with a new wife. 

The result of such a state of things is, that no Turkish 
woman learns to read, neither does she know nor has she 
any disposition to learn what Christians call, domestic eco- 
nomy. She is not obliged by any law or by her husband to 
educate her children, who, after twelve years of age, are even 
forbidden to look upon the unveiled countenance of their 
mother. A Mussulman's wife regards it as her sole duty to 
please her husband and to take care lest, through want of 
personal attractions, he should abandon her for an other. 



The Ghrislians have never ceased, as "we have already 

stated, to consider the wife as a companion, so that, when 
the husband occupies himself with his own business out* 
doors, his wife attends to the education of the children and 
to domestic affairs. 

The Souliote husband was Gghting, in the past centurf, 
against the Turks, for the freedom of his country, while his 
wife was making cartridges for him and was carrying pro- 
vision and water to him on the field of battle. When the 
Souliote women were informed that their hu^ands could 
not surviye the battle, they took their children in their 
arms, and, dancing, precipitated themselves from the rocks 
of Zalongo, in order to escape captivity. 

The Kpirote husband sojourns abroad, in order to make 
money which with to pay his taxes, and to support his fa- 
mily, while his wife does her best to educate her children, 
that they may imtate their father ; takes care of her do- 
mestic affairs, and cultivates the land, to satisfy the rapacity 
of the Turk, and to preserve the country from becoming a 
desert. 

As soon as the independence of Greece was established, 
one of the principal cares of its inhabitants was to adopt a 
system of female education, according to the reqnirements 
of true civilization and to the wants of a Christian poeple. (1) 
The Philopedeutic Society was established exclusively for 

(1) Truth compels us to admit, that the first public school in Athens 
for the education of young ladios, was established in i83S by M^" HiU, 
from the United States of America. In this school have been educated 
numberless Greek young ladies, who have after wards distinguished them- 
selTes as exemplary members of society. M'' and J)^ Hill, since they 
settled in Athens, hare never ceased to be a great blessing to the Eftst. 

In imitation of M" Hilfs school, the Greek society for female educa * 
tion s60D established the A r s a k e i o n, which has proved so beneficial 
to the whole LeTant. 

The formation and progress of the Society were zealously promoted 
by the late M. Rizo, Minister of Public Instruction, the late M. John 
Coccone, director of primary schools, and many others. 

M" and J}^ Hill have always continued to take a deep interest in the 
Greek establishment, and exerted themselves to promote its success. 

Thus, in connexion with female education, Athens, the ancient home 
of learning and science, owes a large debt of gratitulde to the New 
WorM for htfingseiit oui so Taluable a benefactcess as M" BilL' 



the prepUflitlon ^ffemife tekbherd. fh6 pr6gMs inAlfe by 
that Society is soch, that nowadays it has almost inundated 
all the East 'with female teachers and young ladies* schools, 
in ^hich hundreds and thousands of Christian females are 
taught and ^ucated^ becoming afterwards models of wires 
and mothers, capable not only of educating their own chil- 
dren but of goTerning their own families in time of neces^ 
sity. If we dof not mistake, there exist in Constantinople 
alone about ^0 young ladies' schools, in which are educated 
only the daughters of the Christian inhabitants : five in 
Smyrna, and three in Salonica. Not only in each town, but 
even in every borough and in every village of the East there 
now exists a young ladies' school, and, although the non-Chri- 
stians are not excluded, we are informed that there are no 
Turkish pupils in any of these schools, except one, where 
there is a solitary scholar of that creed. The name of that 
establishment we purposely omit, lest we should draw 
upon it the attention of Turkish fanaticism. If our asser«» 
tions be considered exaggerated, we challenge the Consuls 
of all the European powers and all travellers in Turkey, to 
gainsay them, if they can. 

Such being the state of things in the East, and such the 
intellectual and material struggle between the Ottoman and 
Christian elements, we cherish the hope, that the European 
the Areopagus will assemble very soon, in order to pacify the 
East, as it did in the last days of the Hellenic war for in* 
dependence. 

But, before we explain what Europe must yet do, we deem 
it our duty to examine, briefly, what she has already done, 
for the first pacification ; that the lesson may not now be 
lost. 

When, for the first time, England commissioned the Duke 
of Wellington to come to an understanding with Russia for 
the pacification of the East, in which philanthropic wdrk 
France was pleased to take part, Europe had not yet or-^ 
dered her Consuls to m^ke inquiries in the feast, with any 
idea of being told, as M' Barker fearlessly told bis govern- 
ment, that : cr^^ince such disdain, hatred, and animosity are 
a nourished by the rulers and the ruled, from their mothers 
^iraaflt^'whAt kitid of atipulatiitas can be observed or Hatti 
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s'Sheriffs b^ enforced ia Turkey ?9 When England firat 
conceived the idea of pacifying the East, she had not heard 
anything like this through the instrumentality, of one of her 
own 9gent$, but she had witnessed the massacre at Goo- 
stantii^ple of 30,000 unarmed Christians, within a few days, 
and the hanging of the Greek patriarch. The whole of Eu- 
rope wpre witnesses to the fact that the Turks within two 
days massacred, at Scio, 40^000 unarmed men and women, 
and carried many more into captivity. They knew that Crete, 
Samo^, Cassandra, Souli, and many other Christian pro- 
vincep were soaked with blood. The blowing up of the he- 
roes of Sculio iu Moldavia, and of the women and children 
in Missolonghi^ who preferred to be thus immolated rather 
than sut>mit again to the Turks, were tragedies, which 
struck the world with amazement, and persuaded Euro- 
pe, that it was impossible for the Christian and Turkish ele- 
ments to agree, so long as the latter dominated over the Chri- 
stian provinces. But Christian Europe had, although she had 
seen and heard all these things, when she assembled diploma^^ 
tically i^ [^ondon, to deliberate upon the pacification of the 
East, resolved to leave unburied the bones of the Christian 
victims of Soio, Psara, and Crete, and to put under the 
Turkish yoke the Soullote, who had never been subjugated; the 
Pargiote^ who were sold by England, as captives, and the he- 
roes of Olympus, Pindus and Agrafa. By this policy she 
created a . Hellenic kingdom like a body mutilated of its 
hands and feet; and loaded it with the dead-weight of roy- 
alty ; that it fnigbt not be able to rise spontaneously 
and move too freely, lest it should become able to assist and 
protept its oppressed brethrien, who still remained under the 
thraldom of the Turk. Hence it is, that free Greece has ne- 
ver^i^ad a strong governnient; for a strong government can 
no^ be formed and maintained, while there exist many na* 
tional claims to be satisfied. How can you expect, poten^* 
tates of the Earth, that a respectable government should be 
estabt^hed.in preece? Is i); likely that the Cretan,, the. Sciote^ 
the Samian, the Epirpte, the Thessaliain, • or the JMace^ 
doniaa,^ who l^aye scuttled in the free Kingdom, will *ever 
leave, the government of that country quiet, so long as their 
H^%®?ft afe under the Turlfish yokp, and, h^ve.to pay, the 



ca{»italidD tax for their absent relative^? It is onneetis* 
sary to describe here what the Turkish yoke is to this 
day. M' Earker has told you enough. 

But the Hellenic government, it may be said, is a consti- 
tutional one, and promulgates laws by its own parliament^ 
and, according to these laws^ the treaties with the European 
Powers, whi) haye repeatedly guaranteed the integrity of Tur* 
key, tnust be respected. We answer, that every law ought to 
be based upon the unalterable bws: of nature, or, as is com- 
monly said, upon a natural rights. Natural right imposes nd 
law prohibiting a brother from sympathising with his oppress 
sed brethren, ot from employing every effort for his delive- 
rance, even to the sacrifice of his property and his. life. But 
Greece, some may pretend, has a r^^gulax army, by whieb 
she can enforse her laws. We doubt whether there .'be a 
single soldier in Greece, who would eVer use his weapon 
against those, who plan and act for the deliverance of theif 
brethren; or in behalf of those who, under the plea of treaty 
obligations, disregard the cries of suffering co-religi6nists. 
It is impossible, then, for Greece to possess a strong gove^rn- 
ment, as long as she is deprived of her.natwalboundaries^ 
and especially of those provipces^ which have more claims to 
an independent existence, than the present Hellenic kin^doih. 

The European Areopagus^ having assembled in 1829 in 
London, for the purpose of pacifying the East, or more pi^- 
perly speaking, of pronouncing between the Christian and .the 
Ottoman element, deemed, that it was rendering justice to 
the former, by establishing the Hellenic kingdom; that is, by 
creating a dwarfish monster of a state, with a large heart 
and head, but destitute of hands, feet, neck, and even 
without the means of self -subsistence ; which it took care 
to restrict, by imposing upon it the costly burthen of roy-* 
alty. To the Turkish element, the European Areopagus 
said crHere is a little body, formed out of the enormous mass, 
which you oppressed, but of this little body we give up to 
you the neck, in order, that you may hang as many Cretans 
as you like, and govern! according to your pleasure Scio, 
Samos, Psara, and all the other islands of the Archipelago. 
We also give you the hands and feet of the Christian 
element of Epirus, Thessalia and Macedonia, in order that 



Cliiistian 5taU, wiek^we hate beett pleased io estaUiBhi ao 
matter though this ne4^ Slate 19 more ekpdsed to frequent 
coBTnlsfoo^ on aeeoi^it of beitfg deprtveJl of its koportant 
iliembi^s^ 

What has happened in the East since then, all the world 
knows. Twelve rebellions ^nA insmrections have broken 
odl in Gfeece^ during that period ; its ports have been block- 
aded by ihe English ffeet ; its capital has been occupied by 
£nglkh. and French troops; and, finally, a king has been 
dethroned. ' ^ 

' In the resrt 40P the East great agitations have constantly 
prevailed, and s>ometime8 eolfisions hdve occurred between the 
Christian and the Turkish elements. Th^ massacres of Djedda 
and Damascus at last necessitated European interyention, or 
m^rrpto^erly ispeaking, the miKtai'y occupation of %ria by 
I^itk^p^ an ttoops. In short, there has happened and stSl con* 
tJnu0^ to happen all that the English Consul at Prereza 
dh^ribed^ 

" indfd^ to prevent the recurrence of such disasters, Eu- 
rdpO'ha« eoun^llcd the ruling Turkish element in the East 
to imftat)e eivitisedi nations, UiAt is, to put the elements, 
ifrMch^ • eonktHutef the empire, on a footing of equality, to 
mak« law^, guaranteeing the lived^ property, and honour of 
ail ttfl^ subjects; and, in^ short, to strive to enter upon a sys- 
tetti at civ9ized^government. ^1) 

'(i) In orttei* to ftfrtni a correct idea of fhe financiffl condkion of Tar« 
key^ it h netetsary to keep in niiv)d tha^; preWoKsl^ to ike introductioii 
, refornis, tha| aboat 25'g^eaij.agQi Tiurkey had no. national 4ebt ;whatr 
ever. ; - 

'During the last zS years, the national debt of Turkey has eontinued 
to jniirease^^ttd'ft^ail&Mfntd to L. 4 00,000,^90. Of th» d^bt,uto,OOO,OO0 
tstLQWfaslidkted* .Fc»r, interest ahd ghidtttl-extiiictidn of thia chornous debt, 
Turkey jmlt^ ab9ut Li.9)0>00,000 annui^J^ oilt of a t^eoue conSUttng of 
L J 4,,000^0p0. The SaltaB*8 allowance^ ain6unis to L.3,000,000 It-year, 

'Therp 'remain for the national expenditure of that Tast Empire, only 
fc:8,«»/0Wli-^y%ar. - - 

. 'Jbel cs'ijfaw aompare tbe finanetal eondSdon ' of Greece wifh4lnl of 

OreecQ, .towards achieving her indepondenoe, incurred, a debt of L. 
2,800,000 ; out of Mhich scarcely L.800,000 was effectively received 
by'tbe'SbW. *'* .' •' •- • ' i..,. '•■--* ^ ;'.:.* i. *. .u . . 



Ndtwiths^ndiii^ tke apparent fttoib^fty of thos^ rtFofrms 
in theory ; not wittetabding the readiness ^hi61i S'vXUA 
Mahmood erinced for their execution, by his ph)niuflgatioA 
of thb Haltt-Sheirif of Galhan^; notwithstanding the even'teo^ 
re emphatic coihtnnication ef such hud^me principles By hh 
successor, Abd-ul Medjid^s Hatt-Hutoayoonj ahd notwfth* 
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Tor tbis, according to the late arrangement, she undertakes, io'pay 
L.95,0()0, a-year. ^ . / 

The three Protecting Fowers guaranteed k loM of L.d,400j000, of 
vhich Qnly L.400,000 reached Greece. For this loan, the .State^ a^or- 
ding to arragements, has to piiy only L.40,000, annually. 

In 1863, the State contracted an internal loan of L.950,000 ^ for 
«hich it pays about L.20,00p «-y»ar. ' Ai.- 

The aeceasioii of the Ionian Ubinds added tp the- ilttional debtr of 
Greece the suni of L.4 60,000: for wich'we payX.1 5,000 annoally. 

Greece has acknowledged, as part of the national debt, sums- advapced 
i>y individuals during the war of independence, to the amount of a^out 
L.800,000; for which we pay annually l!8,000. 

In 4867 the government, was authorised to contract a loan to the 
amount of t J ,000,000: of which only the sum of L.3d0,000 was ef- 
fected. For this, we pay apnually L.32,000. - . * ' 

Thus, Greece pays annually, for the interest and gradual extinotion 
of her national debt, about L.200,000. To which is to added the Koyal 
allowance, amounting to L.50,000. 

Turkey, since her reformi, has inevrred a 4ebt which costs her an« 
nually, for interest and sinking fund, two thirds of the whole national 
rerenue. Besides this, the spends as laipetfial allowanee one fifth of the 
whole sational reTenue^ so that only she setentb cf tho rereotie remain!^, 
to meet the general e«peiidktui». 

Greece, indeed^ incurred debt by her struggle for liberty, but hht has 
new an annual revenue ef L.1 ,900,000. Her revenue, at the eommen- 
cement of the war of independence, was only about'Ii.460;000. 

Greece, thus, has to pay for interest and gractual extinction of at! her 
debt, about L.^OOjOOO) thit is, one sixth of her revenue. The Royal 
allowance, L.50,000 is about one twenty fourth of the revenue. The re- 
mains four fifths of the revenue are spent in meeting the orifinary pu- 
blic expenditure, and expetial disbursements for the welfare of the coun- 
try, and the progress of civllixation in the East. 

Turkey, having only one seventh of the revenue to spiond in the wret- 
ehed goveriment ef tlM country, Is obliged to ineretse the taxes dally; to 
oppress the taipeyors, to in W new debt, and aOeelerate th^ min of the 
empire. 

Greece, able to spend four fifths of the revenue in meeting the genoral 
expenditure, and confining herself to^ this, not Only does not oppre^i the 
taxpayers, but Is Mo t% 4iiBiniali the satiOfitl debt, bet tdet liqiifg out 
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standiDg the repeated asMirances, publicly given by the retgn- 
ing Sultan, of his eonstant solicitude for the welfare and 
perfect equality of all his subjects, assurances repeated from 
time to time by every successive Grand Yizier, these long 
and often promised refcHrms still exist only on paper, and 
have proved to be altogether impracticable. 

This assertion is not ours, but M'' Barker's, the English 
Consul at Preveza, a functionary who has studied the East 
for thirty years, and who has no particular bias, as he has 
said, either in favor of the rulers or the ruled. 

Let as now examine somewhat circumstantially, whether 
these reforms can ever be applied in the East by the ruling 
Turkish element, and whether it is possible for the dominant 
race, to enter ever upon the path of civilization and 
constitutional powers* 

Civilization, according to the real signification of the term, 
does not consist in speaking elegantly, or acting gracefully, 
in dressing genteelly, or in walking gravely, in pompous 
show^ or external refinement of manners; but in living ho- 
nestly, and in improving constantly one's moral, intellectual 
and physical condition. 



a cerUin amount for provoimg the {^roifwrity of the country and widely 
diffusing ciyilization oyer the East. 

It is superfluous to dwell On the fact, that a nation which is constantly 
increasing its debt, impoyerishing its subjects, by eyery species of rapa- 
cious, as well as absurd and yexatious taxation, and by eyery sort of ap- 
pression and corruption, cannot, at the present day, be maintained within 
the bounds of Europe, to whateyer extent it may receiye foreign coun- 
tenance and support. 

Perhaps it may be thought, we haye overrated the sum paid by Tur- 
key annually for interest and sinking fund of the natiolal debt, in sta- 
ting it to be L.9,000,000 ; as the interest of the consolidated debt is 
only 5 per cent. It must be recollected, hOweyer, Ihat this is the lowest 
interest paid ^ that the interest on many other portions of the national 
debt is 8 or 4 per cent j and that on the non-consolidated part of the 
debt, 20 and eyen 30 per cent is paid. 

. Last Bal'ram the sum ^f L.20,000 was borrowed. For this the Porte 
granted reyennes to the yalne of L.36,000, to be collected within six 
months. In proof of this, I refer to the testimony of the banker 
Chrestaki Yito. We challenge those who ar6 in the public service of 
Turkey, to contradict us, while we assert, that the Porte is at this moment, 
iu arrears tot iiem, for.Mliines, and pay^ t^ th.eamQ«iit of )U.7,000,000. 



For a nation to advance in civrlitation, three tilings are 
absolutely essential : 

First, Education, and especially female education; 

Secondly, That the male population shall be individually 
self-supporting ; and 

Thirdly, That both sexes shall be imbued, to a certain 
degree, with the spirit of patriotism. 

Without these three qualications no civilization can exist. 



Of female education among the Turks. 

Little evidence need be adduced of the fact that the 
Turks originally had no educational system. We shall only 
mention ^that the Turks are still, with regard to their chara* 
cter and religious belief, the same as theMohamedans of India 
and Algeria, before they passed under the domiqation of the 
English and French. Just as the latter Mohamedan races 
governed themselves, before they were conquered by Euro- 
peans, in like manner did the Turks govern before their en- 
trance into the European family. As the Geh of Calcutta 
had the right to behead as many of his subjects, as he plea; 
sed, and it is reported that within the few years of his reign; 
he beheaded 80,000 of them. 60 also, any Turkish gover- 
nor or subgovernor had the right, until 1839, not only to 
cut off as many heads as he pleased, but to confiscate the 
property and attack the honour of any under his jurisdiction. 

It is not long since the Sultan abandoned the practice of 
beheading any of his rich subjects, and confiscating their pro* 
perty, whenever the Public Treasury, or the SuUan*s private 
chest, was in want of money. In the beginning of the pre* 
sent century, the notorious Aali Pasha of Yannina in one 
night arrested eighty women, belonging to the best families; 
condemned them, as prostitutes, without any judicial pro- 
ceeding, and drowned them the very next day in the lake 
Acherousia. Just as the Bey of Algiers thought hh had thc» 
right to slap the face of the French Consul, so the Sultan 
of Turkey behaved towards the representatives of Foreign 
Powers in Constantinople, until within the present century^ 
II is not ve^y loug aiace lie S^v^n Towers' teHMd^o servd 



against which the Porte declared war. If, therefore, thecb^fs 
of Mohainedap. cpu|4ne9 l)ad.beea so edacated) a^ tp claim 
tl)ese; t/iicol^qt. attributes jpf. ^ower^ .it is easy to ia^i^gine 
what sort of an education the people^ goYerDe4 by such jru- 
^epra^pst l^fve liad, ; 

But thougli the training; of the dominant Turkish race in 
the East, is suc^ t^ |l^is very, da^, some of the European 
Powers tnougbi, tnat, after the promulgation of the Hatti 
Sheril of Gulhane, a new order of things would be instituted, 
and that Tui;]t^y ..w^ulcjl undergo a moral and poliiical rege* 
neration. The promulgation of the Hatti Humayoun of 1856, 
(ended -to copfirm this idea.; ;; 

Xf the e^li^tipoal standard of a whale natjouj descended 
from ^ barbarous stock, having barbarous habits^ and pi'ofes-* 
sing, a religion adverse to intellectmal development, could be; 
estimated from the outward conduct and urbane manners of 
five or ten individiiaU) at miost, who have been educated in 
Europe^ the European Powers might have been correct in 
their, judg(Q,ent : Aali Pa&jia and Fuad Pasba.§[re certainly 
perfect in Weflern etiquette, fni cai^ speak and write 
polished French; and tke^9 are probably a dqzen other well 
Icnown Tur)^s, who hare aicquired in foreign capitals the re- 
cjuisi^f^ j;race in wearing European pantalo^s and ganCs 

. But polite fnaqners are oue thing, and goo4 edqcatjon 
in anqther!. Etiquette is taugbt at school, and in society; and 
every one is con^pt'lled by the laws of society to karn it, or is 
punished for his igi^orance ;• yrhile good edjucation is to Y^ 
pbt^jned only in t))e family, and chiefly fconp the mother, and 
mi|st ^oippecfe from.childfaoo4f Np'one has e^er seen or 
bea^rd o^ a iTurkisb woman who was capable of- ed^pating 
her owA child, or, indeed, even fit. herself, to live a& a re^-* 
spqable intellectual being. 

' Aqcording tp^he liorapi woqian has but one mission whiph 
isj to atfofd sensual pleasure tip her husband. ]^pt onlyis she 
not ohlig^ ^0 edfjcate h^r chiiflrei), |)ut.neither is 8he(0bliged 
fo brin( fbem into tb^ wprld at i^U, and ip Qfdf r tb^^ sbp 
^^If pCf P{Yfi>r fiharfm, ap )0p{; §§ p9S«iWP, fPi^S! tu?t 



^foequef^ usea; efH^r^ioptly e«)inisiTe drugs vWofi, ^r^ 
gfMscially prepared for iafnate$ of the bqirem ^^howish to 
aroid beaifig children. , Heoce .the very sensible dimiDutiafi 
of the Turl^tsh pppulation ia^ maqy of the Eurppeaq pro* 
vincci^ of the Empire ' , ^ 

It is wejl known that the Koran coo^iderS wopao^ fts a 
beii^af a much inferior nature tp map, who i^ ,aceojfdij)gly 
permitted io oiarry. ^s inai^y a^;spv^ women^ ai^ to ob^ig^ 
them ,to live together \ while a i^oman caBnot clivorce Her 
husband or deny him^iconjgu gal rights, as long as, be i^opiti- 
nues to proyide her daily with ab^fut hilf au oke.pf })feady 
(less than 1 1/2 lib) and ^e tallo^v^ . candle of about 2^ 
drams. 

Owing to the ^bove causes it has foUewed that^ whije fe- 
male 3chool8 are continually being, multiplied in the, Efist, 
in which the female children of all raoes, even of the Jew9» 
are educated and civilized, no Mussufman girls hav^ eyer 
entered any of those institutions, , and it is impossible Cor 
them to do so, a^ long as the Korjin prevails, which consi«^ 
ders the glance of a. son above tho age of twelve upon the 
unveiled face of his mother, .^s a conjugal profanation^ 

The Turkish government has, indeed, for some tjme past 
made laudable efforts for the instruction of males, and }ias 
endeavoured to establish, some primary schools ' in the pro* 
vinces. It has also established a sort of college and the so- 
called m«sdical school, and an imperfect nautical school at 
Halki, and still more imperfect military school at Cohstan- 
tinoply. But any provision for female instruction none of 
the Turks have deemed it necessary to make, but 6n 'the 
contrary all of them consider it against the laws of the' 
Prophet. Hence it is that no Mohamedan woman knows $ny 
language but her own, or has ever received even the most 
elementary instruction We hardly need say that, owing 
to all this, domestic economy, which is justly regarded 
among other nations as the basis of household and social 
welfare, and of every domestic and individual self existence, 
is unknown among Turkish women. It is obvious, ths(i if 
woman does not know how to manage properly the interhal 
affairs of the family, the most lavish expenditure by the 
husband for its support wiD fail to sattafy^ its irai|t| ft^i t^ 



contribute to & rational domestic happiness. But, what do 
we say ? The alpha and omega of domesticity among the 
Mussulmans is — in the true spirit of the Koran — solely 
the gratification of sexual passions. Beyond this all else is 
considered superfluous and even adverse to the inviolable 
laws of the Prophet! 

Such being the condition of woman among the Mussul- 
mans, it is totally impossible to civilize the race by a nau- 
tical school, although it is mangaged by Englishmen, and by 
a military school, conducted by Frenchmen. Even, if all the 
wisdom of the West could possibly be transported to the 
East, it would not effect such a transformation. 

This conviction is not entertained by us alone, but by 
enlightened men, who have long studied the Tiirks. 

The la*e Professor Felton of Boston U. S., who travelled 
almost all over the East and who made a particular study 
of the Christian and Turkish populations, has published a 
valuable work in two volumes, entitled : ((Ancient and 
Modern Greece)). In this work the Author, comparing 
the Christians and Turks, declares that: ((the more you ci- 
p vilize the Christian, the better he becomes; the more you 
» civilize the Turk, the worse Turk he grows. (1) 

It is not at all extraordinary, then, that even those Turks 
who are reputed to be the best educated or the most en- 
lightened, and who pass during the day, in their intercourse 
with Europeans, for men of civilized and re6ned character, 
should at night, when they retire to their harems, become 
true Turks again, and perhaps more intensely so, than their 
remcite ancestors. 

How can you expect a real civilization from Fuad Pasha 
and Aali Pasha, for instance, "when, from their earliest child- 
hood, tbey have received no education from their mothers 
and pas^d half their youth shut up in the harem ? What 
do you expect the fair hanum to say to her European bred 
husband, in order to make him milder in his habits, if he be 
naturally perverse;, to console him, if he happen to be 
afflicted ; to show him his paternal duties towards his 

» '^^J.^Jlfct^'"*'''?''-?^"'" frTf..^7 ?f ^S",.y?^' W;P^8« 264.-^^ 
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children, if he be a spendthrift ; or to ttietigate his anger, 
if he happens to be in a passion : to tellhim, for instance, 
that Frenchmen are gentle and polite in their itiann^rs ; that 
the English in sorrow or in trouble find convolution in 
reading the Holy Scriptures, or thit the Griermans and 
Russians take such care of their children, or that the inha- . 
bitants of the New World have such and such characte- 
ristics ? The unhappy Turkish wife, outside the harem, which 
is to her a real prison, has seen nothing and learned nothing; 
she is entirely ignorant that there ever ei^isted any Prophet 
other than Mohammed ; she is equally ignorant, that there 
exists in the world any king or Emperor other than the 
Sullan ; she does not know the existence of America or ia~ 
what hemisphere of the world Paris or London lies. 

One of the best mannered Jurks, who had lleen a Mi- 
nister and afterwards become Grand Yizier , said to a 
fellow-student in Paris — an intimate friend of his : — a If 
you ever come to Constantinople, I will receive you on terms 
of the highest intimacy, and even show you my harem.)) 
The European lately arrived at Constantinople, went with his 
wife to visit, among the first, his old school fellow, who in-' 
troduced the wife of his friend into the harem, visited him 
in return many times and treated him in the most cordial 
manner, but always as a Turk. In no case could the eyes 
of the old fellow student and intimate friend be permitted 
to gaze on the unveiled face of the wife of his mussulman 
friend, nor was he suffered to set foot inside his harem. 

We said and repeat again that woman among the Turks 
has but one mision, which is a religions duty, that is, to' 
please her husband. If, with ibis view, the European bred 
husband shouli converse with her on what h6 saw or' 
learned in Europe, he wouU provoke in the heart of his* 
beautiful wife, either jealousy or fanatical abhorrence. The 
Turkish wife will always listen with horror to her husband, 
when he talks of European manners and customs, and will' 
use every effort in her power first to impress her husband 
with the same feeling, and secondly to monopolise all his 
favor and alienate him, if possible, from his other wives. 

' The more the husband fpllows European customs, the 
more natural ii is^ for liis' wives to exert" tbeiiisdves W 
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detaqi) hint from bis European w«ya, ^pd ta, leader him^ 
again a good and faitbrul SfohaiDedan, Therefore the more 
you civilize the Turlc^ so much the worse he becomes,, 
having been deprived of an early education, and being 
obliged to spend nearly half bis tjme in his harem, wjlb 
one lOF more wives, exceedingly jealous, fat|f tical, apd utterly 
ignorant. , . ,1 

If Europe would civilize the Ottom^s, she ougfai to oblige 
the Sultan to convoke a Synod of the Ulemas, ,ip order to' 
abolish, the law. whicli considers woman as a being of an 
inferior order., Then sbe ought to send great niimbers of 
Slaters of (^harity to the East, and- require those now lher«, 
tOjC^ase proselytizing, and deyote themselves to the educa- 
tion of Turkish fenales. 'Ihjs is the only sure mea^s of 
civilizing the Ottoman po|iulatioB in the East.- All the rest, 
iQilitary and naval schools and universities are of. little u^e; 
f^r, as lonsj as tbe education of woman i^; neglected in a 
nation^ in no way can civilization advance. Does Turkey 
desire t^ learn why the Christians in the East surpass tbe 
Turks ill everything ? She need not go to EJurope or to 
Greec^ i. let her visit tbe Christiaa quarters at. Constanti- 
nople,/ such as the, ffinar, Pefa^ and Tatavia, There, as 
weU as in all the Christian quarters of the Empire, sbe. will 
find well organized female schools, in which the daughters 
i are taught by hundreds and thousands. Let 
nstance, toEpWales, a small banilet three hours 
(Jonstantioo^e, and th'^re. she will find an e\- 
le school in wliich ,300 christian girls are edu- 
cated, and which is maintained by the liberality of one gent- 
leman, ])'' Saranit«. All these pupils and 400 .more who 
are taiigbt in the female school of the Convert of the Holy 
Sepulchre attheFanar, and those taught in' other female 
schools, become, for. tbe most part, good wives and good 
mothers, able not only to educate, but in, case of need to 
{hi aiid clothe theii children, and to take care of their per- 
manent welfare, 

' Let Europe show us one single case of a Turkish woman 
knowing how to do these things : 

The following incident illustrates the social position, 
wtuch a^ voinon holds amoog the Turjts. One ol tbe moat 
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respectable physicians in Constantinople was invited by a 
Turk, occupying a high position, to visit his wife, who was 
ill great danger. The physician, being engaged at the mo- 
ment, did not arrive till an hour after» In the meanwhile, 
the wife had died and was buried ; but the visit of the phy- 
sician was not useless; for the Mussulman husband had pro- 
cured another woman, and he asked the physician to viisiti 
her and tell him, whether her health was good, for other- 
wise, he would send her away and procure a thini 



Of Individual Self-support. 

Besides the education of the fair sex, we ba?e said that 
the civilization of a people requires a certain self supporting 
capability on the part of every individual member of the 
community. Ilow indeed can you expect a nation to become 
civilked, if each individual be unable to live by his personal 
exertions, and constantly stand in need of the fostering 
care of the government ? A good government does not 
provide permnnent means of livelihood for the people : it 
suffices thr.t it remove obstacles,, and afford. them faci* 
lities for supporting themselves,, each one by his own la- 
bours It is only thus that individuals can constitute a so- 
ciety of reasonable beings, susceptible of training and (Civi- 
lization. Those communities, ou the. contrary, which mostly 
consist of persons incapable of providing far themselves, arc 
like a herd of dumb animals, which, without a sheftherd, can- 
not procure food or water. Let us now examine what in- 
dividuol self-subsistence the Turkish population has or can 
possess. 

In all the interior provinces, of the East, rattle breeding 
and tillage of the soil are the only means, by which the 
TurKs procure a livelihood. But they carry on these pur- 
suits in so wretched a manner, that, though the land is the 
richest in the world, and the bcbt kinds . of aminals can bo 
raised and multiplied in great members, the people are all 
of them in a most miserably poverty-stricken condition. 
They can scarcely subsist by these occupations, which in 
other countries would be inexhanstible sources of wealth 
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and prosperity. We may attribute this Wretched state of 
the Ottoman population, partly to the oppression of the go- 
vernment, but mainly to their unsusceptibility of education 
and progress. The Turks are ignorant, and always like to 
to remain so, of all the modern improvements in agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. Even in the purely Turkish provinces, 
it is the Christians who mostly practice all lucrative trades. 
Christians, for instance, are, generally, »the grocers, the ba- 
kers, the tailors and the shoemakers of a Turkish village, 
and the merchants^ brokers. 

In all the provinces where the Christian element pre- 
dominates, every thing is in the hands of the Christians, and 
the Turk can serve only for a soldier or an official. The 
profession of a soldier has, however, ceased to be profitable 
among the Turks ever since they ceased to conquer fresh 
torritories, and particularly from the time of the destruction 
of the Janissaries, and the establishement of a regular army 
in their place. The Turkish soldier nowadays cannot enrich 
himself by plunder. A Turk, to get a living, must have 
some landed property. Leading an idle and squandering 
life, and undertaking nothing for the improvement of his 
condition, he is obliged to burden his property daily with 
more debts, Until he sell it altogether to the Christians. If 
he does not possess any real estate, he tries his best to get 
employed in the service of the government, be it in ever 
so mean or ill paid an office. Woe to him, whether Turk, 
Christian, or Jew, who falls into the hands of such an em- 
ploy6. For the slightest service, even a sacred one, or one 
which, as a public fanctionary, he is bound to render, a a 
baksheesh]) is rigorously exacted. This is one great cause, 
why the sums received by the public treasury are not a 
tenth of the taxes paid by the people. 

While in all civilized communities the middle-class con- 
stitutes the most important element of society, such a class 
is utterly wanting among the Turks. At least the writer, 
a native, has studiously sought, but in vain, for anything 
resembling such an element among the Turks. We have 
not found any Turk capable tf living prosperously by his 
own efforts, either as a manufacturer or as a simple artisan. 
A small number of shoemakers, basket weavers, and veu- 



ders of Egjptidti products in the baiar, do tibt fcbhstitute A 
middle class, a bourgeoisie ; they are only exceptions from 
the rule. 

If we could take away from every Turk the property he 
has accumulated by inheritance or by abuses of oflScial po- 
sitions, we should see even the most intelligent of them, 
not excepting Fuad and Aali Pashas, reduced at once to 
want and beggary; for they have never learned any useful 
profession and they are unable to do any thing to gain a 
livelihood. In all probability, a Turk never seriously thinks 
about his individual self support, which is the most impor- 
tant element of all civilized and well regulated communities. 
In such a state of things, we consider that it is all but im- 
possible for modern civilization to spread to any extent 
among the Turkish population. 



Of Patriotism. 

Patriotism is so important a quality, that is has been al- 
most by it alone that many nations have not only become 
civilized, but have attained the highest position and glory, 
and have subsequently transmitted their civilization to other 
nations. Without patriotism no nation in the world has ever 
been thoroughly civilized. By patriotism we do not mean 
simply that instinct possessed even by the savage or by 
dumb animals, which impels them to defend the place of 
their birth to the utmost of their power. Even the Esqui- 
maux or the Hottentots resist to the death any attempt to 
drive them from their lairs, a mere instinct, however, which 
is found in the lowest order of creation. The patriotism 
which nations must possess, in order to be civilized, is that 
noble, sublime and almost divine sentiment by which the 
greater part cf the citizens of a country are inspired to 
sacrifice, for the common weal, not only wealth, glory, plea- 
sure and comfort, but every thing they most dearly cherish 
in the world ; such as wife, children, parents, friends and 
their own lives. Such patriotism the ancient Greeks notably 
possessed, and, animated by it, their posterity at this very 
day, have astonished the world by the wonders not only 



of their civilization, but of their discoveries in science and 
art$| and by their courage and many other virtues. Such 
patriotism the Romans formerly had, and by it they be- 
came masters of the world. Through the same patrio- 
tism 30,000,000 Englishmen, have become rulers over 
200,000,000 Indians and other races. Such Patriotism 
exists among the French, who liave for two centuries excited 
the admiration of the world by their achievements in 
science and their feats of glory. Through such patriotism 
the Italians obtained the unity and regeneration of all Italy. 
Such patriotism had and still have the Americans who, from 
being subjects of a distant nation, not only became masters 
of the New World, but even helpers and comforters of every 
oppressed nation in the old hemisphere. Such 'patriotisnj 
have all the other Christian nations which march in the 
path of civilization. The Christian element in tha East has 
given, and daily gives, sufficient and surprizing proofs of its 
patriotism. 

When, for instance, the celebrated Kara-Georgy, the de- 
liverer of Servia, condemned his own brother to dpth for 
disobedience to orders, and insisted on the execution of the 
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sentence, notwithstanding the prayers of all the chiefs of the 
nation, he afforded, in our opinion, a proof of that stern 
uncompromising patriotism, which breaks assunder the ties 
even of nature itself. Roman history alone furnishes, in the 
case of Brutus, a parallel of such severe and lofty patrio- 
tism. The bequest of the ever memorable Dacian Bran- 
govans, by Avhich he left the whole of his colossal ^property 
to his country, disinheriting his nearest relalioas, is, we 
think, another example of patriotism, difficuU -to be found 
among the Western nations. 

What shall we say of the [patriotism of the modern 
Greeks ? 

Six brothers from Epirus, named • Zosimades, formerly 
subjects of the Sultan, unable to bear the oppresion of his 
Pashas, emigrated from their country and found an asylum 
in Russia, where they gained immense wealth by commerce. 
In order to preserve that wealth intact, they resolved to 
remain all of them unmarried, and, one after the other, at 
death bequeathed all his property to their country. 
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lihines? iA!t a iini^'when their cotiiiitty'W^s ii^^emtude intid 
gh)ftii?iig' ujodei*' th^ wbijght df ignotanee and tyranny. 'By 
^heir ijhittiflceirte' they removed the Ignoiincye of their na- 
tion, and, by- it^edUcatfoii;' Contributed materMy tothi ¥e^ 
generation of Greece. 

A subject of -the Sultan from Scio, the cielebrited Ada- 
mantius Goray, though in a positiohi to edrich hi^^elf by 
comnierce, like his fellow countrymen, abandoned it, sihd 
turned his att^btion to the study* of literature and science; 
and chose for hii^' residence the seat of arts abd sciences, 
Paris, where', living like a faeirtaiit, hef applied hii^self to the 
educatfon of. hi^ = country. He -succeedea so well, that bis 
^orks on 'patriotisin are aidndired by the most enlightened 
men of the Old and of the New Worli. 

Another subject of thci Sultan, the Epi role Nicholas Stour- 
haVi,- though he had a beared wife and an affectiodite child, 
almost disinherited tliese bdoved objects of his, from' a pa^ 
triotic sentiment, in 6rder to beqiiestth all his Wealth to his 
country: ■ ■ '■'.■■' m> • •• .i. 

I'wo other subjects ^t the Sultan, th^ EptrMe forotl&ers 
Rtzari, 'though very rich, riot only remained unmarried,' but 
even denied themselves the necessaries of life, for the sake of 
bequeathing t£feir entire property to their nation, and'^sta^ 
blished ai Athens the well known theological school,' vthicli 

is called after them ^Rtzariont. » ' - i ': 

■ 'i • 

Another subject of the Sultan, the magna<^iinous Epirdtis 
Arsaky, bftilt at liistoWn expense at Ath^'hs a'pahce-like fe- 
male school, not to be eclipsed by any similar institution in 
Europe. Out of this school issue every year 100 female 
teachers, bestowing abundantlv the benefits of iustructioii and 
edncfftioii upon the- fair set, and dis^minating civiliralion in 
the East. 

Another subject of the Sultan, the Theissalian Plategeni, 
dtsiaheteted hid own relatives, 'ito order to bequeath all hia 
property to his teoontry. 

Where did these former subjects ef the Sultan bestow the 
f rtJfis of their labour ? On their native countries ? Far 
fiiom<tt, the^ bad gr6aji^ under the Turkish yoke. All the 
Gteekk Amu UlquartJei^ib^iiealA (Jteirgiftb to fr^e Grebee, 
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whf ct) { soxoe o( ihetn* have never even seen. Wib, migitt £ll 
vohimes;, if. we were to enumerate all the astonishing exam- 
ples of Greek' patriotism. We have mentioned enpugh, bow* 
ever^ to .Gihow that free Greece has, during the spaqe of 
tbiriy five years * — frpm the time of its regeneration -^ been 
adorned with many excellent educational and philanthropic 
institutions, which have not yet been acquired by some na- 
tions that have enjoyed freedom and independence for cen- 
turies. 

Why should we )pok however,, for past examples of pa- 
triotism, M^hen we have so many occourring before our eyes? 
Scarcely hdd the Cretan insurrection broken put, when the 
whole of the Greek nation responded electrically, like a sin* 
gle man, to the patriotic movement of their countrymen: 
(cWe will afdy they said^ our brothers who are Strugs 
gling for their liberty.)) And they did aid and do aid them 
in the most patriotic and effective manner. There is not a 
Greek, living under the sun, who has not contributed to the 
Cretan insurrection, in proportion to his means. Simple mer- 
chants, constituting themselves into a Cretan Committees,)) 
and aided only by the patriotism of the Greeks, have been 
able to send to Crete not only numerous bodies of volun- 
teers, but also arms and munitions, and provisions sufficient 
to. support at least 200,000 souls, at least for 18 months. 
They have sent air these things by sailing vessels and by 
the famous steamers of the Hellenic Merchant Steam Na- 
vigation Company, the Panhelltnion^ the Arcadion and 
the EnosiSy which, as is well known, have, through the 
skill ^nd patriotic valour of the Captains and their crews, 
set at nought the blockade of the island by 35 Turkish war 
[steamers. 

Such is the patriotism of the Christians in the £adt. Let 
us now examine that of the Turks. 

A nation, whieh abandoned the graves of their ancestors, 
invsided. Europe, like a torrent^ and during four hundred 
years remains as it were encamped in it, cannot have a 
coimtry of their own, and consequently can have no patriotic 
sentiment. We even doubt if the Turks, long as they have 
lived in Europe, possess much of that instinct of attachment 
to tMr native place^ which is natural to wild animals and 
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iDseii^s Wheteter the: Christ Un element deVeU{fe :tt96l| ia 
Enropean Turkey;: there, it is observed ihii the> Turkish ^le- 
nient invariably dimioishes^ aad retreats, into- the interioc. 
Sefore 4be Glieek ire volution the prbpprition of • .Tt|tka . to 
Christians in Smyrila wa9 as two to one ; now theiraitio is 
exactly the inverse. In. a eertain hamlet of Adrianople, cal- 
led Scopos, the Turks^ prior to the Greek reyolution^ were 
three times as numerous as the Christians: now thq Chri- 
stians aref^ve times as numerous as the Turks. Kadikieu'l 
(the ancient Ghalcedon) which was formely inhabitpd almost 
exclusively, by Turks, has within, the Uat few years bpcome 
a grand suburb of Constantinople, ^nd ^nothing Turkish . noifr 
belongs to it, but the name. 

We had nearly finished the present wOrk, when we r^ad 
some other reports of English Consuls, which have teen 
published in a recent Blue Book, and which fully conGrqi 
the preceding assertions. 

We have proved by figures, that, in the NahayiS of Qo^ 
rento in Epirus, the agriculturist pa^ys in taxes sixty* seven 
per cent out of the produce of the land,. The ^ame fact is 
officially corroborated by M' Stuart, English Consul at Yan- 
nina, who says; (H I have now before me a return, carefully 
)) prepared, of the charges of every kind, to .which a working 
» farmer is absolutely subject, and they amount to sixty 
)) seven per cent of the proceeds of the farm.]) (1) 

We have i^tated that, as long as the Turkijsh element 
rules over. the more numerous C^lristJan populations the re-, 
sources of the East will daily dim!nisl|i Thi^ is also affir- 
med by the same English Consul, who says: ((Taxation has 
;; now become oppressive in this province (Yannjna)., The 
j) means, of the country are sensibly diminishing ;, almost 
D every year some new tax is laid, or son^e ' old one is in- 
» creased.jj , . t 

We have asked how it ia that the Turks leave ^oilntries, 
where life and energy are developed by the Ghristian ele« 
mentj and anolher English Consul "W Longforth, as if to 
answer our inquiry, says: a While the Christiana harelhri'* 

(1) See Blue Book, April 16, 18(7. 



fit ifeB'irfi«lielrfp*tJK(«tiyi:Js 'piftftF^ lirthrip 'ifersofl*! (tp- 

■3'i^ihaiiteai ''Ad^>txbsV ^l^iUe -tites tti ihegreat t^mn; 
of tti^iTiiryi> seeM'tQ'tie gt^fluttnjr'altriiikiBg MitfpflbHo view 
4Nff#itWiot»eAre atid'ilDfi'equ«tiM<f''sabATbs: ■■': 

' sStiiltbfeir'detaieanpur is tnat of stilical endurance; poorly 
>c|^d^' badlf 'K(m^ed,'^nd''ind.itTerantlj lei' ■ •• etlll it must 
'» TwViib ■ a'feloiifmy; ahd Wlter feefin^ tliat ibey 'c'ohtrast 
Wiliytf.ltre^^^t!! ■wiih their'past , condition ; ''tlitir ^th^y ask 
'» thfeftjSelVes or Mhers whai'^fijrther liai^ship ^h^ biitnilia- 

ij Vtori fite'i*rl'.^ave iii store fot them,'.ibef .heap AlO doutt 
'i'VUit ill (be wb'Hd is constantly repeating tbat, tiiey are 
S) sick and dying out of the land, to which indeed they never 
'nind^tt jusl'(itJQ,[bf(in^ merely encattip^d upon it. (1)9 ■■ 

' We'hiil^'.Supposedthat the case tif.thc inhabitants of the 

Tilayetof Salonica, who pkid a tenfold tax For road making, 

thpuffh the .rp|id ^as never constrnpted, was ail isojated in- 

■gtaiiM Afextreine oppression a^id.eitortion : ■ but tJi'e'En- 

Cypru^ assures us^tbat even in that 

ling (la^ (aken.'pjace ; " ' ' ' 

it, he says, was made three ^r four 

cl a carnage road between tliis port 

tanceofixit tttepty five miles. But, 

ny, of the usual reyenpe of the island 

9X was imposed' on that part of the 

it! liavte 'fenefiled 'by tBeHiidertslking 

itilati^n pJfC^' to'^pl-k graiaitousiy. 

re been ■ pxpewded' In' the ^ymeixt of 

4i 'dSid; his ^affj and preliaiin^ry es- 

' a iydaf the ipi'ork cam's ^o k clftse, the 

i rinly result 'beihg of a detail tOfffvemiFeSOn'^ither side 

i'bf'iKe'interided' roa*; Th# pfeSefli "g'ivernoi- Kas'slttce 

s recommended the abandonment of the undertaking ; 'fiiit, 

j^tva^ing- RtyieHIin'tbat!^?slf(iAi oiily'tAsl Week^l-^as'sur- 

jt^nMiij'tiaifikd ilhat'the'^verrnor stiU'^cttHtinUed td eo^d 

»U)e roadittas l^'Hohi vJI)a^e^'W&d«'i'6laid,' hating just'paid 

>itBOiL:ilfeptlBli!iBjeoil -.li.iV/ „ ■■',■■-■, ■'■ ■■->! :■'' .-■ 

(1) Sea Blue Bo4k cBelgiftfci -'I N,.,/. ,U .^ ., la ->.. tl,. 
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irwork wiy)outijr($m^Q$^ftljm^ but treee toldi that mDOffji ail 
^ Dot tbeir'labOtf?. was r^quwd (l).* I.ii;i .: <>1 ;i in.'T/ 

Let us noHr eiLaoiine the •jpat:rkiltism Mli\3Ar!imks\ onsidiv 
aoottier aspects A t^ue :p9ilri^ ,ii!tU> miitifiep! in oibei of 
need, every thiog, eVen lifei;itielf^ for^ihr^icicmntry; : tlbii 
definition of patriotifiip has ))een {uUjjT! ajctediiup^.to l^tf/flw 
Christ ia^s of the <E^^t( When^>we leouJdiaik^ ha^aityiTurk 
Siho^n a patriptitm like thatt, oCll^Jbottrnarry p&lheTZ^siBBUeb 
or of jthe members fyi the j^i^e^eiit GretanJtoiBpinittete 3i Wfaih 
has aoy wealthy pasha, <oc other. gri^atvTubkj'fayiirioQrerfid 
a single penny either for 'tike j^duealiiMoofihis'iiat^tiidn the 
assistao<;e of Ijie Tqrkish governffienii^ !A; miUionfaiidiitUroe 
thopsaiid :f f ee .HeU<[ne9 .wj^b:tb«ir fellowHchrtsitliaris^M^s^horiaDe 
subjectS;0f t|ie Sultftfi^ s^st^jnbd ^^nd coilstmu^JiO'sustiilii'lAe 
CreUn insutre(Mii0fi, /and.Sfte^o 4iillipn9XKf{Taitik:s{<heJided:ib]( 
their imperial gav^nm'^ntj.alodlasflisted %fftfa»!inilit^ Ibi^ 
ees oftbe ^^m R^ (Pf Egypt jihivo: iK>t'l)itni.aMe'.efthdn lb 
erush the insurrectie!9^.(iK)to alleViiate.th^'8iiffeiri[ig8;ofnlbear 
eorreligit^nists jfi C?ete, . . . ;• ;•) . ; •: ^ j ; rno 7 

It is icarceily ihe^s^i^ryi to^rep&ati Here tiiat knosfliof-the 
Hellenes iohprili from the .eounti^y of their biirth! nothing but 
the namey, iWhBe :tfct whdW of .the Ti*fl&»have:atqirifad aU 
their rioif€i$;itfi the/(]raseiU.^Tttrki^')^pire^ nnuiy bUjtiiBm 
being bij^hly paid as it^ empl^y^ftyidc liTliiig on the gpdil^ •£ 
the' fp4ner po^sse^ors pf: tbe^ l»«d. :•' !. li ' .VII). 

But i^'hy should we lose our time in discussing and de« 
men stra ting facts^ which ^re patent- to alt? P^tri(i(ilsm 
among the Turks does not exist, ' neither ■as'^^^ it is tP'bfe fo'ind 
among savage 'nisiti6n& nor among the briit^' creitiori. iThere 
does not even exist ij) tjbo Turkish^ v6cal)^lary an equivalent 
for thesacrAH idea embodied In the word c/7a<r/lCi^iiMfti. 

The Turks iiihabit eveii the capital of t&eir eihpil^e.'Oon'* 
stantinopl^ i city jptetetinentfy''f arbred bj^ ' nafufe, ik if they 
were merely encamped there. This tact has been j^emarked 
by one of their warmest friends, M^ Longworth, the English 
Consul general at Belgrade, in bis report- to Lord Lyons ; 
and the strongest evidence of it is that all the Turkish 

(1) ^» Blttft'3oftk'^^IiariMa(4yitfiii»4i( 



ii6uBe9 in GoQsiBhlioople, eren those of the t^shas and gteat 
Turksy^ are,' almost without exception, built of wood. (1) 
What is to be said of its streets, their filth, the carcasses 
of dead Animals, left to decompose in them, the cemeteries, 
ilnd the many btiier evils, ^hich the Turks, destitute of pa- 
triotism, because they are destitute of a country, suffer to 
infect, and' mar a site of almost unparalleled beauty and 
salubrity ? To form an idea of the utter neglect of the 
Turks for the place of their abode, we have only to go 
through those quarters in Constantinople which are exclu- 
sively inhabited by them. There he will be shocked by 
everything that is repulsive to the sight, jarring to the ear, 
and abhorrent to all the senses, though the streets, in which 
such abominations are encountered, are frequented day and 
night by ministers of state and Pashas, and not unfrequently 
honored by the passage of the Sultan himself. Here he 
will find a dozen dogs contending for a bone ; there the 
dead carcasses of cats and rats and other animals rotting 
in the open air, emitting noisome odours, and swarming with 
worms : in another place a stagnant mephitic ; at almost 
every step he is in danger of breaking his legs from the 
roughness of a most miserable pavement, or of strumbling 
upon the carcass of a dead animal, or he is obliged to step 
cerefully over sleeping dogs, whose teeth will quickly resent 
any disturbance of his slumbers, and he may consider him- 
self fortunate, if the dog happens not to be mad. If he be 

' (4) 'The' practice of building houses of viOod is the reasAn why fires 
in Coiistajlt^nople are always so destructive. In the last great conflagra* 
tion, in 'ISGS, no fewer than a thousant houses were burnt the ground. 
A svibscription was set on foot for the douple purpose to relieTing the 
sufferers and diminishing the chances of the reccurance of a like disaster 
by assisting the ' bvners • of the houses which had been destroyed to re- 
build them of stone instead of wood. The fund which was mainly con- 
tributed tQ by native and foreign Christians reached the sum of L. 
1,900,000 francs or L.76,000 slerling, and the distribution wks en- 
trusted to the Porte 1 From that day to this, not one of the persons for 
whose benefit the 'money was raissed has receired a single para, p^t of 
it not^doubt went in to the pockets of some high officials, and part per- 
haps into the State Treasury. Hero we have a fact notorious to any One 
in Constantinople, and only recently alluded to in a native Turkish pa* 
per, the Mukhbir (Vide Mukhbir. Od. 30 1867), which affords at the 
#ame time a striking illustration both of Turkish patriotism and honesty. 
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walking io a hurry in the winter season, he is pretty sure 
to slip at fall length in the mud, or lose one of his overshoes. 
Woe to him who unwittingly disturbs a hanum ; he may 
congratulate himself, if nothing worse befalls him, than s^ 
volley of vituperation from her, seasoned with frequent 
repetitions of the epithet agiaour*. Generally, satisfaction 
will be demanded of him, or at least a bachchish ; other- 
wise the Turkish urchins and negresses, instigated by 
some strapping Turk, will pelt the stranger with' mud and 
stones. Such is the state of the streets of a city, which, 
if it were in the hands of a Christian Grovernment, would 
be unrivalled among the capitals of Europe. 

For the sake of those who have not visited Gonstanti*- 
nople, and who might consider our picture exaggerated, we 
transcribe the following trustworthy corroborations of the 
description we have given of it ; 

^Constantinople is, even to this day, a hospital, that 13 th^ 
» capital, which, on account of its natural privileges, ought 
s to be the healthiest place in the world, owes niost of itft 
s endemic and epidemic diseases to its unclean ^ud badly 
;) aired streets, which resemble drains.;) (1) 

D The filthiness of the streets of Constantinople is a^ 
B proverbial as its outward beauty (2)^ Cassim. Pasha is a 
)) miserable quarter of Constantinople, . inhabited by . poor 
J) Turks. I walked through its main streets, having on eaeh 
B side stores and small barracks, and in the middle exposed 
D to the open air, a rivulet or a kind of a drain very of fen* 
B sive, and crossed here and there by small bridges, a (3) 

The Minarets and Mosques, which are the principal mo- 
numents all over Turkey, are erected from a sentiment of 
piety or fanaticism, and never from a patriotic one. The 
Turks apparently wish to leave behind them in European; 
Turkey traces of their religion, and, for that reason, they uscf 
stone only in the erection of mosques and minarets. 

The Turks do not seem to consider it their own country^ 

(1) SceEdouard Charetier reforms in Turkey Paris 4858 p. IIj. 

(% See Ubicini la Turquie actuelle Paris 1853, pag. 77. 

(3) $^ Gontinmuiople par TkeophUe Gamier^ Fsris 1867; p«{[eS60.' 



f^jjth^y. bftver cirpcted ao vwfol iiionmnaits in it^ bai/ on 

theoPOftr^yi.Iytvc) (iestroyed every thing subservient to the 
a^U9tif;;an4 ,^9fntt)e|?ciiili:waots d{ a people. In Brousea, for 
ins^ipyge,, therp.'^ere,|iuuiy;>inaxio{aiitoTies :o£. excellent silk 
^^i^^}^liyfHf^i\^\iUs:i the greater part of those establish-' 
q)^qt3 -po longf IQ f i^jst* At Ainpelakia aifi imOidase qoantity 
of.'fifntton ^^(i^d^. Mvevfi dyed a^nd sent, to Europe for the 
i^ni)f|||Cii)fepf jindi^liblf tissues. .TJhe jich manufactarers of 
Xnl^lftki^lpf fowfir'tii»9li^lmY^ been jruinedfay the^ppres- 
sipntj^nd, jgfi(>.r^c^; of tlM^Dirk)£i<i AtCozani, Tumevo, 
i|f}^,j9^ia IP .Tbie^s^ly) • anul : iii; oUieIr' places, wene once made 
excellent cotton, Qtiif/lB/iir^ ,M^biich most pf.the inhabitantg of 
the East , w.ere formerly clothed : now the iehabilan^ts of 
those, very places, ^s weir as ^f the rest pf the East^ are 
dress.ed in. the prints and calicoes of England. The hides 
called tellatinia once constituted so profitable an industry 
in European Turkey, thnt they sold eve.n in Europe; but 
^oWada^S' ill hides comfe frota' the W^st. The reader,' must 
nPKiftiagiae thalt! the 'Turks ini^oried these arts from Asia. 
By ite m«iihg, thesiB and many other manafaclories flou- 
tished-'ife 4hW hands of the Christians befofelhe Turkish 
aera, and were only destroyed under the domination of the 
ptesent '#qleriaf - dh)») country. '• ' 

j; riWfabet^r: does^ not care to do any good to his native 
cowftry,' but- on the' contrary, destroys whatever good he 
fiMind::in,jit^.canpot consider the tand he inhabits, as his own 
couii|i7y)^ and. 4»iYst>bo totally ^ovoid of patriotism. 
-I. It miay*)heusa1cl,. ihat'tW Tu>k9 have hot as yet been able 
to Iearo^1;(ie value of.patriPtism, (Pt to imitate the Euro - 
pie^ps^: feaiY^ftg' ,l»it btflljf/had intercourse wiih them. But, 
W> ^fe® i6r«t pW?^ pdtiiioti^m' is not^acqirired by leaching, as 
%'h 3 P^f^iirsil i{i)aiity; secondly, .the..i urks did..not require 
^ iTiif^te(yi(itt^.lSMropedna,io order to learn what patrioliisih 
%:j*^^^jORly f^eeded toibjave observed. with atteatibn their 
Greek S|ibjf|ct^ ..of .Ibe past.tand pr Hsent ^generations, whose 
histpry^^Quld bav^ shown tbcn> wjtiat co^ld be accomplished 
By pure patriotism in the space of scarcely thirty years. 

A nation^ which considers woman as being of inferior na- 
ture ♦,' a nation, whose fundamental law forbids her instrti- 
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port i^pi)laioynj,:a nation, T^howk^ij^q^Re^ 
term patrigttsm, such.- a, nation, we say.- is jncabpble m true, 
civilization with all tl^e military and nayal s^cttpoU. whjciL 
may be estaplislie^ t^nioiig it, un^e'r jEurogoan ai^pioes ortt^e 
elegant fasnions, 'wWtl' may/jw jotroduced ,bj^'|TiMT^ 
have b^en' educated in western capt^ls i' tor' as M' Felton, 
says, the more yo^ civilize the lurli,. the;Wprsft iuric be. 
becomes. '"' ' " '' ^' ' ' " , '; ';' _ .^ ,_„ i ., -,:; 

Qur coiicluw)n is,, , therefore, thai ! thC' Turkish elenleht 
sbould cease to W t^e ruling; .qlement,' at, Feast la any part 
of Uie continent ^<^ Europe'; and that, for the salto of biiipa-i 
nity.pfjace^ aiid civj(rzafipn.'the governfmnt^prth^ 
prpvinces of tbe present ^Ottoman, Empire,. ,oug:nt, to )^, JA 
the h9odsjbf.me'Cbr^st|ah;majorityj''.| , ,;, \^'^' ,,,,. ,.' .\ 

it WiU be said '^owe'ver,,that as tljere -are. many Cnrutian 
races in Turkey, "the difficulty , is which of theni~gBqulcl l^ 
elected by'. Qie Europ ans.Po\vers%,s ihe'^'uccassors oFilie 
present, rdle». Among tb'e'nr' — '--- - '^^'-"'-■^ r'ac'csj! yfifck 

those who oppose the^eliuiti Ca'stern Que- 

.lil'^o jj,L. ,i'. ;■ ■ ■■.■.■■T)il'*mui: 

fition, are pleased to leprcse agree flmyng 

themselves with respect (q i>f tpe morw 

bound Turk's inheritance, tbei hich.prpDerly 

constitute i^tJon'alities:— r^ the n W Rouiiia; 

liian, and the GreVt races.'! T lie Albanians, 

the Meridites, the Bosnians, t)i he Armenians 

either do. not constitute nationalities desirous or capable of 
^cquif ing an, indejipndeiit 'existeuce' ' bf ' wef Srfe abspcDra^in 
die threq grea]; rpces, epunnerated 9])ovfi. jChe\^l^i|ai(iaftg gwt 
th&ltlttditefi^'iorilistaiNe) are sa insepiaraJlik fnomith^ Gceek 
racfj 'tbat" tfab "Albanians and tdie descendants of Geot'gi' 
Caslrioti fStitehderbeV) 'pTfSe tiiieMs^h^s,' bn^bei^^^tli'e'geii-' 
nme,.desceqi£ints of t1ie,aDcieiil Pelasgi. , The Slavic pf^iii, 
of the Bulgarias .r«ee. is indisputable., 'Wi'tb.regai'd tothe 
Bosnians' »nd' the Armenians^ ' the - former settled, ab tlh«yi 
are, in the mitlst of the Hell^nia.t'ace^ and cohnect^d' Avith' 
Uie AUiafiiaus,, ^nd 'tbe Slaves, , by their vicinity ■ ta Ser- 
bia and Monteafgco. wiU QerUi^ly ; prefer, to capstitute ai 
part of a Greek <or Slavio natron, rather than- lo retmain-id^ 
their present pitiful condition. ■' 

'.Ibe oijld and docijc ^ri(neiiiaiu^| though 'tliey^'forD£'iis'a( 
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distinct race, have never evinced any desire lo establish a 
separate state of their own, but rather to annex themselves 
to the Hellenic or Greek, race not only politically, bat even 
riejigioiisly (1). We entertain no doubt that the approxi- 
mation pf . the Armenians to the Greeks will in course of 
fime.fead to a complete fusion of the two races, for happily 
the time of religions divisions is over, and we live in an era 
of political assimilation. 

Hence it is evident that Ihere are three Christians races 
in the East, each one capable of constituting a reparate 
State, while, happily, ho one nationality is imbued with a 
desire to conquer' or absorb another, and no ciause of irre- 
concilable enmity^ or jealousy exists betwean them. On the 
contrary the identity of thieir past sufferings and of their 
religious faith binds them together in the most fraternal 
manner. The difference of the origin of their manners and 
customs,' and particularly the difference of language among 
the Christian races is so great, that none of them can as- 
sume pretensions to conquer or absorb the other. 

History teaches us that in the raiddleages some astonisr 
hing invasions and conquests of one of these races by an- 
other took place ; ,but every thing soon after returned to its 
natural state. For exaipple, though the Hellenic origin of 
the.Epirojies, cannot be doubted, from their modern Ian- 

(I) TtOsfr are pleased, to represent the Christian element in the East 
as deYided indo numberless races, and religions creeds, have sabdiyided 
eveii the Hellenie, race lAto two, namely, the • Hellenic* and cGreek* 
taoeS'^ by' the- last designalioni being understood the Greek 'subjects of 
Tur^^y;) We iir(M|ld..a4k hOFO^er ib ^hat .d^ the Greeks of Constant!* 
pie, of Sipyrna, 4)f Scios, or of tb^ Ai'cbipelago differ from the inha- 
bitants of f^B Greece? .1)0 they not all consider Greece their mother- 
c6UBtly p Are th^y not all of the same pure Hellenic origin, of the 
saitae language and : tlie same religion ? Have they not all fought glo- 
liou^ly for thei# indqpen^nce ? Do they not all contribnte the means 
fpr effepMfig^tbe del^Trance of tlusir. common Country ? Even those vho 
live in free Greece gratefuly acknowledge, that most of their philanthro- 
pic and Educational' institutions havie been erected and are maintained 
by ib«'<beq<iekts <anU cOnlributlbn^ of Greeks K?Hig abroad, many of 
tbes« subjects iof.iTiii^keorf ^ttfh fiS Zosimades^ Eizari, Arsachi^ Tosiiza, 
Stournari, Hadzi-Costa whom the latin .subjects (Lajlin rayahs) of Tur- 
key are pleased to. call not (t Hellenes » but «Greek^»* Tbe motive for 
making %is diftmctiob' is ii cbntoiindAtie true Greeks who ure Hellenic 



guage, and most of their" maimets and (Justbriis, hcjvertndless 
nearly nine tenths of the existing names of the Tillage^ ^tid 
places in Epirus have a purely Slavic origin, O^t of 84 
villages, which constitute the nahaye (canton) of CorehCa, only 
the following seven have greek names ;-^ Grammeho, Sfi-' 
leon, Kokinokoma, Rodotopi, Protopapa; Stavl^aki aftd Car- 
damidja; While all the rest have Slav'rc haitfes^' such ai 
Zitza, Caritia, Veltzista, Vravori, Tzery&nv Dobfo, Go^J 
niska, Pogdora, Mospina, C'osmira, Covilliani, Arahovitra, 
Vayaniti, Bezduni, Sadovitra, Zelova, Ntztindila etc. ett. 

History also informs lis that in the mkldte ages great 
invasions and conquests ' of the Slavonic race took place in 
Epirus; One of those invasions was apparently so impor- 
tant, that wherever the conqaerora settled, they gave the 
place a name: in their own language, hoping, perhaps, by 
that means to slavotiise the ^onquer^d Epirote Greeks, and 
their land. But hapf.)ily the names only of some hamlets 
and places in kpirus have remained Slavonic, while evfery-' 
thing else succumbed to the Hellenic element. Stibseqiieiit 
invasions and conquests equally failed to -un-hellenise the 
Greek race. . ■; 

The Greeks have no pretensions to conquer ' or to hef*^ 
lenise the Slavs and the Dacians, nor do the latter want td 
turn the Greeks into Slaavs or Dacians/ The only thing 
these races tenderly desire is the entire iridependence of 
each, and the agglomeration of all the members of each 
of them into one compact body, and espifcialy their Complete 
deliverance from the intolerable Turkish yok^. No humati* 
power in our opinion can resist this desire. Thi^ 6Mly thing, 
which will hereafter bind together these races wilt be ^ noble 
emulation and a brotherly help in the proftiotlon of their 
common civilization. They will never forget their common- 
sufferings during servitude, and that the Slavic tkcfi^ repre- 

in their origin, theii* character, their aspirationg, with the inongrel suh- 
jects of the Porte, who are the descendants of Genorese, Veaetiatt 'or- 
French settUsra in the Levant, And who, though they uio tbe Roraalic aa- 
their vernacular, disdain to be called tQreekv, bqt elnssify themselves, 
by a religions instand of a national distinction, as « Catholics ». These 
latter continiiaUy slander the other Christian races in the East and espe-' 
ciidly th« fidlenio raoe« »; •'^* *-•*•• - • '^^ • -^ v*' '-"* 



tioD froin ^la Tufkish }t)ke, add that it wta io Daeia thai 
iim f evofjuiion broke out, whict^ ^ded in ttie Independence of 
Greece, and t^s^t the tlatter. iscapable ofajgam bclco4)ing,at all 
eveats^for lbe~£ast and th<^ barbarous. natiQQs of Asia, whdl 
abo fm& io aopieiil timesi — tbe centre .of scionbe . aiid x;ivi]i-' 
zatioo. ItdftfJ^macydbea niOt.oMrOcti by new.' treaties the 
ceg?ner;itiQf| of the (last by tbfe East;^ tti¥re is so reaooK 
why ,a W^hingtoo or a George Gastrioti should n<lt here- 
after yise iathe cpv'ntry.^f.SolQpi, PoHcj^y De<noflrtheDes( 
Al^^i»4^.tl]|^ Gpieati' 9Ad ^$0enderbey» ^ad of such modern 

celeb^itje^t, HsGarairscaMj B^^^^9 MtiaomUa, iCanaris «nd 
Mavropoirdato^ The eldi^r W/^st Would ii<|t> Umi estimate 
the E^st by-^^^ material ad^olaged she o^ay derive ijtom 
itf.; but if) . proportipn ^to ito.nioral > add ' iQtello^ual worth. 
What the JQasIb might 'b^e^ome.und^ th$ auspices of a Wa^ 
ahii]ig^»(i,ai> Alei^andj^r.tbe j&feat(^x)r'8i Scatiderhey., w^ Heed 
Qot predJICtiv ff Tb^ J^Bt tfOMM b^ i^euerated by the' Ebst. 
in spite liof ttM9.01d'W.ejst^ aud-tbei^, i^tead of joTifiing the' 
C^di^hj^h.^TOm Gofistodtmople to feast.aod d^fy himv Eu* 
rope may welcome him from Bagdad or from Mecca, .to' pity 
aai4; 9^n4^1e^';wi^ t^i^^ ^n tjbke" falWa statef of'an'finipire 
w^ijcb.onfe FQ^d^i Europe! ;tre9)bW ' •! 

^Aijru^Sj^plipbe B4lWpW|i, jt^we?er< naay sajfi «Bhea* Chri*' 
slt^aO) /[ap^s, h^ay^ tb^.^"^' I'^^igi^'^''^ ^usbia^t and^.if-we 
^uff^n/9r;,^p 4b?m>) g^t their independeoce, ttieywill one 
d^y be. ui^^efi} m\h ^-ua^ia^ . Wilt ^yeirroa) £urofle,t destttoy 
tbe^i^flrljs of C4)(iiiz^ti0i^. and tbetiiitbci hiAtfiaouface willrb^ 
trqgf((|e ,fqr, whp^. 0enburi09) as Busaia ia a batbarous: and 
'«t|[(PgT®^^Tfi,P?itionf» :: ' . I ;• • 1 • 

. Ifk reply. ,t9 tfei^^ w/^isay that, ftraH (of !aU, itiisnot taue 
thatJ^UssLa. |^ 9. retrogressive and barbarouis nation. . A na- 
tioou, which, wj(|b4Mt tbe;lQ^t politiloal neeessitiy, givesiifre^* 
dom to millions of serfs, and employs all its efforts to civi- 
lize t|iem, eveo tltiQugb, ;i^^ may nat b^^ye reached the culmir 
n^ati^ {ioint, of civilixAliony yet as not retrogtesl^ive; a 
nation whioh employs minion's 6( hands for the construction 
of yaiJways, and dhi'y ihtroilii^fes into its country every- 
thing that is useful io man, is not barbarous. i^Xb^rafpre.. 

.we do not tbiok tbait fiiyropean ciyilizAtioa wwld'^ttii ^f^ 
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risk, even if the Christian races of the East^ after their de- 
liverance, were to fall under Russian influence through the 
community of religious faith. Perhaps civilization . wiU 
then receive a great development ; for these new Eastern 
nations, full of life snd led by the Hellenic genius, having 
once tasted the benefits of civilization and liberty; yi^lll pro- 
bably modify somewhat the habit, of the olden W^st, and, 
by their example, oblige her to have more respect for' 
public opinion, political consistency and national equity, than 
to applaud the piratical depredations committed by ani/^/a- 
bama^ on the merchant ships of Amerlcaris, who Were 
fighting for the abolition of Slavery, arid yet reprobate the 
exploits' of another blockade runner the Arcadion^ which* 
carried provisions to the Cretans, struggling for. their li- 
berty, and saved' women and children from dishonour and . 
destruction. 

Of oil thb Christian races in the East the Slav, has iin-, 
questionably the most affinity to the Russians. Similarity of' 
origin, religion, language, customs and' manners, binds this 
race so closely with Russia^r that one may safely assert", that 
it is an offshoot of 'tlie Bussian race, and hy far the mo^t 
important of it^ offshoots; nevertheless^ these same Ser- 
vians are so jealous of their national individuality, that a 
few yealrs'back they hurled' from his throne Alexander Ka- 
rageorgivitch, to whose father they owed in a great degree' 
their independence^ and who was personally an estimable' 
and virtuous prince, 'solely because they considered that, 
he did not properly represient llie sentiment of a Servian na- 
tionality.' 'Ask any Slav, and he will riot conceal his sym- 
pathy with Russia, But when the question is a()out his na- 
tionality, he.'wiil tell yoii that he \y'ill not sacrifice it to any 
foreign Power whatsoever.' ' If U were even a queslio,ii of 
a change 6f masters, the Slavs Svould much prefer the 
Turk, fropi whose' weak hands they can hope soon to wreist 
their independent nationalitv, to the Russian* who, they 
know, is strong enough to thwart their patriotic aspirations. 
Therefore, the sympathy of the Slavic race with Russia 
does not at all imply the aggandisement of that Power by 
the fusion of the Slavs with the Russians. On the contrary 
the independence of the Christian races in the East will 
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raise an insurmountable barrier against Russian power in 
that quarter of the Globe. The Dacian race cannot, on ac- 
count of its origin and language, be at all influenced by 
Russia, but rather by nations whose language and manners, 
and customs have a Latin origin. 

With regard to the Greek race, one of its distinguishing 
and unshangeable characteristics is, that time and tyranny, 
conquest and emigration, have not been able to alter the na- 
tionality of the race, or to effect its absorption by other 
races. 

The Greek every where and at every time remains the 
same, jealous of his nationality, a warm champion of liberty, 
a devoted patriot, a friend of progress and diffuser of ci- 
vilization. Resides the example of Epirus, which we have 
mentioned before, history furnishes us with others, even 
more surprizing. In the middle ages, as is well known, a 
a great many Greeks emigrated to the shores of the Black 
Sea, and through all these became intermingled with the 
native element, yet they preserved their language, manners 
customs so tenaciously, that a traveller in those parts would 
think he was in a purely Greek country. In the interior 
likewise and on the shores of Asia Minor, many Hellenic 
colonies were established in times immemorial, and yet have 
never been absorbed by the native element, but have con- 
tributed, to the present day, to diffuse the Hellenic language 
and ideas. Rut why should we confine ourselves to Asia ? 
Is there not, at this very day, to be found in the island of 
Corsica, a perfect Hellenic colony, preserving their Greek 
manners, customs, and language ? Are not similar Hellenic 
colonies to be met with in Italy also, equally unchanged ? 
From all we know, there was only one Hellenic colony which 
ever became amalgamated with the natives of the place in 
which they settled, and that was at Marseilles, the mo- 
dern inhabitants of which, however, though they are in 
every respect such, yet delight in remembering their Hel- 
lenic origin. Many of the manners and customs of the Mar- 
seillaise, we are inclined to think, resemble thos« of the 
Creeks rather than of the French of Normandy. At Aries, 
certainly, the dress of the country women is similar to that 
of the women of Mani. , 
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It is evidently impossible, then, for any othfer feopfe iil 
the world to efface such a nation, especially in the country 
of its birth and development, or for any prince or ruler of 
its own to repress or corrupt its national spirit. This is 
proved by the sad death of Capod'Istria, the expulsion of 
Otho, and the fate of the Slavs, who overran Epirus, but 
were absorbed by the indigenous Hellenes, and left^bo other 
tokens of their conquest, than the names of a number of 
villages. We had almost forgotten to cite a still more no- 
table example. During the decay of Ancient Hellenism the 
Soman Empire, as is well known, removed its seat to By- 
zantium, the name of which was afterwards changed into 
Constantinople. The Empire did not go there for the pur- 
pose of strengthening, but in order to extinguish, Hellenism; 
but what happened ? Before very long, there was nothing 
Roman left to the empire in the East, except the name of its 
capital, derived from its founder, Gonstantine. Hellenism 
had swallowed up all the rest. Therefore we say, the West 
can run no risk whatever, if she suffers or assists the Chri- 
stian races in the East to throw off the Ottoman yoke, and 
to constitute separate inr^epeiident states. On the contrary, 
the establishment of such States having the same creed with 
Russia, but very zealous for their own nationality, and in- 
clining far more to the West than to the North, will serve 
as a strong and permanent barrier between the North and 
the West, will remove every pretext of collision in the 
East, and prevent the recurrence of wars so destructive to 
mankind, as that of which the Crimea was a few years ago 
the theatre. 

It may be objected that the West has many material in- 
terests in European Turkey, from which England particu- 
larly obtains most of the raw materials for her fabrics, and 
where also she disposes of a great quantity of her manu- 
factured goods. From the East, for instance, England gets 
cotton at the rate of 5 francs the kilogramme, and sells it 
back again in a manufactured state for 100 francs, by 
which exchange she gains annually about L. 20,000,000 
sterling. These interests, it is argued by some, would be 
disturbed and these profits nationally diminished, if the Chri- 
stian races obtained their freedom. 
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f : 3fo this ratber sejfigh arguoicid:, w^ woqid first of all 
reply, that so: long as European Turkey remains in the ha.nds 
lof the Tuxks, these commejcial advantages will gradually 
diminish and at last disappear, because it is the Christiaps 
whp produce the wealth of the East, atid the Turk$ by their 
oppressive taxation have stripped their Christian subjects 
•^ImQst to .the very bones. This we. stale notonly from, our 
|o.w<>. knowledg?, but. on the anthority of English Consuls: 
-« Peasants, in thU district,^ reports M'' Wrench, Vice Con- 
std .at the Dardanelles, (c have been obliged to sell their 
9 agricpltural iropleioents, in ofder to meet the frequent calls 
jj of the Government^ and, every day, persons frop the town 
)} and Qoyntry are seize4 by. the soldiers and sent to prison, 
^)) until they or their friends manage to scrape together the 
j) nOoi^y demanded, and soon.]) . 

How can hud^aodroen who have to sell (/heir a^ipuUuiial 
implements, in order to satisfy the tax e()Uector,' cultivate 
theit land the following ye^r ? Th^t the iState of things in 
the Dardanelles is not exceptioni^l, is proved by .the following 
extract from a trustworthy correspondency, pf the X^evant 
Heraid :— « Upon the 120,000 souls inhahitiog this pro- 
o^'vince, they imposfed an /extraordinary t^x qf Lp85i000 stet- 
-jo'ling, and V nibreover^ an extraordinary; contnbutjoa. of 
s> 200,000 kilos of barley, value aboUt(i..4050005(l). . 

.Here we. find a province of 12,000 inhabitants taxed to 
the amount of 325,00Q P. S. or nearly fc. 3 a head. If we 
suppose, that ' the family of a hu'sDandfria:n consists of ten 
members^ and that the income it anrtually derives from the 
labour pf all its members, according to M' Barker^s calcu- 
lation' amounts to 2038 piastres,, the family must get in- 
,debted. ev^ry year to thei amount of 962 piastres, in ofder 
to pay the taxes, 

In the next place, we would observe that, as the Otto- 
man element in European Turkey is gradually deteriorating 
and enormously diminishing. numerically, it is not in a con- 
/ditio^. to pay taxes or to cultivate the land. The products 
.■pf thj9 East must therefore necessarily diminish year by year, 
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(1) Seo Bulletiu of Levant. UerkM \A ifeplembev^ 1867. 
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and tUeie^mll be d fifdpovtioidteiy ftithiAiste4: demad^ fof 
the manufactured: produt;ts of tlib >W68t< ' "• • 

The apprehensioa- sopie enter laiti tl^t, if the Ghridtiafi^of 
the* East b^ome free, they ixiigbt turn ^hcip dttentioii tor lAa^ 
taufaelures,' and 80> injure -&0 maleti^l' interests ortb^ Wesl| 
>nd especially of England.^ > is unfounded. So long asEuro-^ 
pean Turkey ^ which* by her raw proiA^dions aione is ibIlB 
to support 300,000^000 of men^ i i^ itihabited' ooly-bj* 
dO^OOO^OOOvitis ifihabitiainis' can -ne^er^ aff^i^d *l^ leajf^ Vheii" 
richest. landsruncuteivated^iQ <>rd^ Id isOfiipe^e ^ivilh tli^Vl^e^ft 
in maniifactlires.. «0b the cbntrary, "^rhen •EliWj)cto^Tu¥k^ 
oasts offi the Ottbinan yolte^ its »fc^l« sdil, m pil^pHi^ 
climate, and clear sky, and patricularly its communi<iatioii 
with the- West 1^ steamers -ahd railways, will attract to^'ihis 
region the surplus inhilbitants of' tbe oVerpopulttted eoiifi- 
tries^ of ihe TVest, ^»d particularly : (tf Ebglhiid, )^ Ihiid 
wiil be' i^mbved fnamyicauses of trouble, sedftioh- atid insur- 
rection, i The Irishman, for ipsljncie^ Who fatntiihesi ifi thd 
land bf his birth, and is obliged' t^ emigrate^ to 'Au^dli^, 
or America^ or who rewifaiDs ai home to' dilsttfrb hi^ natiyiB 
country and rebel agttinst'bi$ig(yvermnfeftt, will Iheti ftiM the 
Eatst an' easily lacce^ible 4aind highly advatota^du^ ]^)afe^ of 
sellem^wt* ...:....> • . i , 11 • 

' Some 6ave objected that the Christian^ of Uie JEasrt ahe 
ocH yet safficdsDtly civilized . for srif-government, and h«ve 
tkedthe bad gov^rn^etit of Greece, wh^t^e diitbriiances hate 
never ceased to exiat tinoe the creittibti of %h^ Kingdon, tfnd> 
the condition of the Sev^ Inlands, the material Welfare^ of 
wUch^ accouffing ' to M^ Layard, has sen^Wy deteriortlted 
siocetheit-'anoeiaJlon^ to Greece. i* • » •' 

If byigood governme^it'be hieaiit that which novradlys 
eii«ts )U Turkey, w^ fully admit'thaC the iGhfistiians of the 
Eatt are not ripctfor indepehdetlcb. If by goc^^ governmeint' 
is understood bhat which theTiirks have carried dn 'iii€reiiey 
whicb^' after taking it from the Yenetilrns with* 800,000 
ibhalbitants,' Aey hfave rediiceld in 'the space of twb huifdred 
years «o a popblation of 250,000, we Rill^f'^admit'that race» 
feouhently .active, habitudted to liy^ ^n theit' own lat^ur, 
hatip^ tyranny and loving liberty, cannot so far dege- 
nerate; 4s te ^^rn ^a xo|iiilr^^i)i» such a fashion. .Bow 
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fun it be. tfuplpoM thill the Greek, the Slav 6r the Dacian^ 
if delivered from the Turkish yoke, would suffer all his 
t4x^ to be .squandered io building palaces, in keeping ha* 
jjeois, in illuminations and in other empty shows? Would he 
not Remand rather the construction of carriage roads and 
railwaysi an equal distribution of justice, the promotion of 
qational ectucation, the. development of agriculture, com* 
m^rce, and navigation, the plantation of trees, and the 
eoQOuragemeiit of . all works of public utility. That such 
wot^i b^ their notions of good government, may be inferred 
(tqIb Ihe. demands made by the Cretans, just before the 
QhtVeak of the insuf rection, which is still going on in their 
isUnd. . 

What does Government mean in Turkey ? It means 
thkai the! subjects of any foreign power, while enjoying the 
advantages of their respective national jurisdictions, are not 
at all aimenAble to local tribunals, and are permitted to com- 
mit a$ many misdeiads, a^ they please, without beSag liahle to 
be awesjtfd^ tried, or condemned by the Imperial authori- 
tii^B,. except with the permission and concurrence of their 
own 'Legations. It means a system under which not only 
\ke Xlhristiau goveronientS) but even the Sultanas own vas- 
sal of Ef^ypt has no confidence in the postal service even 
for the f riifUte letters of. their subjects; but each of them 
is obliged to keep a separate post office in Constantinople 
and 0ljier Turkish seaports, as the Turks have been unable 
to organize a poat^l service of their own. 

Cc^^ta^tiOople, as is well known, extends on one side 
from SanStefano to Buyukdi§r^, and, on the other, from the 
Sweet Waters to the Princes Islands. Longitudinally one 
scarcely caa go over this distance in the course of a day ; 
cifQularly more than two da} s are required. Now, through- 
out the length {.nd breadth of this area, comprising the 
capital of .Turkey, no ^tal • communication exists; while 
every wiiere el^c <one ma^y correspond from one end of the 
WiorM: to .the f»then The Constantinopolitau^ the inhabitant 
of.Si^ntStffatto^ or id the Prince's Islands, when be wishes 
to .^ono^fnunicate with bis partner, his relatives, or his phy- 
sician, living at Buyukd^r^ or at Pera, must go himself per* 
sonaUy, pr.^i^ a messenger, expressly. It i^ scarcely two 



jekT$ since a Turkish subject of j^pitus untfef tool:, on liU 
own speculation, to remedy this social want of the so called 
Xui^ish administration, by establishing a local l^ost, which^ 
as far as it went, was satisfictorily worked ; but uhdiet th6 
paternal government of the Sultan, which has such enligh- 
tened ministers as Fuad and Aali Pashas, he was obliged to 
abandon the enterprise a year ago, and, at the present mo- 
ment, an inhabitant of Gonstantinopte can only communicate 
personally with any friends whb reside in a different quar- 
ter of the capital, if he can employ a special messenger to 
convey a letter. A volume might easily be filled inrith si- 
milar illustration^ 6f what Turkish administration is. 

Though some European statesmen may possibly wish to 
prolong such a system of goverment in the Ea^t, by main* 
taining the integrity of Turkey^ we believe that no. power 
in the worfd can perpetuate such a state of things, and that 
the Christians of the East will not tolerate it much longer, 
but will rise as one man in order to establish anotljier go* 
vernment, be it even as bad as was the goverdmeoit of 
Greece tormely, or as it still is In the opinion ol ^ Layard« 

That the administratioii ol the t^ Kingdorii was. not 
satisfactory to the Greeks themfiltyes, 'was praiAiedily de- 
mQO$t rated ji>y many eomnM>tiot^s a^^r^vphitions of-theHel-^ 
leoea, during the reign of Otbo, atid b^ his dethpodemeiii* 
If, lu^wever, we inquire into the ca«kies of 4he> ioefficienl 
administration of Greece, we shall be astonished at how 
much progress has been.made by so small a State, in spite 
of its bad government, and its many other disldvantagas. 
Greece up to^l862 scarcely Bumliered l^OOOiOOO of inhabi* 
tant^, and bowj sbe t^^l^ers about 1,250,000, European: 
diplomacy gave up iill .ber Hellenic provioeea and ail the 
islands of the Archipelago to the Turks ;. and in addition 
to the burden of royalty, which would hav^ seriously taxied 
the resources of a. more populous .aod wealthier eoftiniry, 
there devolved upon this little Kingdom the just but one* 
reus claims of all their compatriots who were groaning 
under the Turkish yoke, and who naturally looked to free 
Greece for assistance as well as sympathy* 

These difieukes were aggravated ' by the inexperience of 
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j! ^9^^i^M^R^^'d bowevftf)the defei^^ c^f the.(v<»veifii^^l^ 
*^? FW^?**!?* of:Gjr?ec/B i^9 .doujbled 4«?i:4nR it #. thirty y-^Ts' 
judey^^Qe^and hjer revenue bM ; ip^reac^ed ti^ofold* It was 
f^r: tjbie purp9js& ,pf io^proviog their ndrqioi^traiioi^^ thalt the 
.Q^^^ dethrooad . king. Otho^ ^nd ^aat Xh(miseU^^ '\^\b the 
;|rroi^,fifi,)EnglaM?i}y Jftjthfl hftpe »h4t:ph^ wigbt e^dpw thopi 
.with|^» jjiJiPlf^isJtratioiiBiiniljif/ to:hp^ fwp,, or^ le^fttJiflp 

jr^s^; i^t piU^yed'tp :acce|i# theJtfel)^c^^cro^o^ ivirbi^h/waa 
offer^ tpJhfoj.Jiy/iijfliv^^^^ ^^h^.Gilw^ laiccf plied 

PriDQe Geprse of Denmark J whose name^vas suggested by 

tfofev'' ■••'':•■ • •• ■ .;"•■■' •;'■'"''': ^ ' : 

Here we Body taice ,tne opportuQityy oF Telating sjotne cir** 
(^utifi^ahdes' nloigenerally known,in explanation of .many things 
whfcn^ti.aVelifeen 'the cause of the uftdpserveJ b]am^ casi 
tfp^**i|ife Crt*eek people on account of the inetficienf gpvern-p 
ineni *6i tlieiV country. ' \ ' 

^ ' Tkat* '^&e;aaK'i^onement of ting Otho anil the election of 
pHfeGfe'lAirfer ^We' feven^tlspleasirig to lEngfahd, there is not 
tibe least dofiit^^; ftir M^ Elliot-was at bhce^ent t6 Atfaehs to 
tkink-ibciJGrefkriitftiQp'for iX^ b'oDffi&etio^, add to pi*ovDi^the 
efesUotii'6nti)6i6^l0kvMa»iAs,^ ihef w^uld d^t;t1in<khe]^ King 
a|;r0(iiiilei(itMQE;iigtal^d. !»Tliet«!r^ks' wieTe^df tbti^lii tlelight^d 
^th llbisi cfl^/lthattbey lrfliJEngland^f*ik*eIf frel^'t^ (jfeioew 
tkeit Kiligr' '= !-« •-' -"i*' '^''' -'' ''^ ^' r'^u.■:• ■ :■ ; 

'♦•^fker vWti iiego«i«ta(M*s^itH'*oiiMj iji^icr^'OourtSi PHutfe 
Geoffgd <rf Denin^'>w«t<s<iiil U^t furoposck}, aAd wasi rnstafotly 
accepted) by the G^hdki; t'tli^ f'HncdV ^iM;er l)eih^ triatritd 
k^tbe heir appaUtiilciofitfc^ En^lf^h thrMe, Bh^and' hoped, 
iioUMbt, .|jiat)ti^€0(iri>(^i^D^n9^k '^4)d he ^ gF' gr^t^- 
Miib li^r( I thai sbe^ {W^iUd^c^rifideh 'ad dltieveriUs^' the* gui- 
hm4 yfif^iVitwg Ge^ge'^i^dtl^i^g'krts aIWH^,^ t6'the En^li^ 
QSftBmthmj^ tber/ thea- KJbg| ^^D^mark, tibwe>^ > ' left< the 
whdeJyatleri.tt^ith^PrS«j#S' father,' the: 'firesetiit King of 
9»hniaTk, 'irhD c^iAiei the guidarfe^^'eP the'^ouKf^f King lo 
e9i]ibt>iS^ii»ek/H'¥bi^ pet<s^nii^> ba4>f6rtiieit)y< Gll^^ a ihigib 
position in Denmark, ibut had b^en rdli*^red of »his fune- 
<lipi^iJliiO<(Qt^uA(«^„'bfiM}t«m an^bltthrilteca itiKde 



innoepiice|,.w?^^f)^, it. apBef^rgj,; e^ablisl^qmteito.tte ;«Bytjsr 
i^ctiom of flpiafly pf the d^plfloipitji^ My?;iiAJt 9U;^^lil94 G^unt 
Spoanj^L, w^eq[be took uppD'him^liS th^ ^^|or9lM>|li^Kiog 
.QeoTgfe evinced aauDfnistalpable e^g9n|fiP^.;|«:d|l|gtt.M;''. El- 
liot, and te, thwart the p^Uay ^t lbe.^oiv)erp<|fteftt, v<{liA^ieftted 
% th^l^ ]lkf/fti^t^r.| jBy th? Qowt.>/adiifip^;/;tibfinkii>«»;^m^^ 

yei;ni»^nj; ;ar, M' JE||i4, , W^ ^a4lf8(hinwl^»iaUy?fi«nteftM»fced 

-to his eleyjtioij. tq ii!?q flsHwc, Ir^JTWe^'i HQV ilippirlrf^itfly 
OKUI^,Sponnqcko<i<sfihafgp4^th^,f^u^j4«Joi^W^ to tbfs 

J|ling, IS,. 4)39 ;np|^,nifj0(8ted. frofi ^] I^M J^^dros^edAQtt^h^ 
fleljeij^if^ Gov^rftroent ^efofre ij^. oa^)^ tp >G^Qe^^47iq..*hiQb>bp 
djBclaTj^d thaf; none ,.<the^^e|l^I^Si;^0iM|l4..p^t<Vi«l:ii* -the 
shade near ,th?e Ri^g. , ^l^U. boaft ;.5^^^jiH^*rfldl^ 
who hadj bppii acqui^tejl ,by pnJy..QD8,iy^tf^,,abd. who/fre- 

puijied;r. in ^ coijDtJ^^ .wf^erfj the hiupl)l^» citjiBf ni • Jftd ifi^s 
supe^rioy *^ ^^°*i t^ '^^ }f mself .dj^daififiilJy.sJ^ » iifcc 

Kallergi, Adi^iral J^ao^lri,,,P^etfi^gJBH^ga^>tel tod'Otljeoft, 
a^y of whqnu^f^ wcyrtt>.y ,<»jinQ^^<4h^ tii*ftn^w>ic1i> thipf 
.had cre.ated.,>y^ ihe.;^fnips|.4i>( tfifiir 5^thQr»;T*nijW;ith.jftjeiir 
ownhloo^.. .. , .'. : ..y^ 1 , ....;• ;i,.:i ..li',.„ .^.').i .'..i;' 
. Vyhep .^h^fdep^|:^?r^i ^lifting .<ie#rgfr>.foraQreb^?nwa« 
fixed^ C^wn^i i Spoj^qeck: 9pq5fcfRlW [ .b*n . (to j fnf f viotisly . vi^t 
§' JPeterBiJurgh.. Xb^S, pf qcpecjwg JWh )<)|pf§9jj0(ll DM Sugli^ 
GoYe^l^meu^, .tljff.M^ pliqt.:,ieft.itiQijdwMaWi w<#t fls^'Uft- 
i)i^ss^flpjr,.to;.:Flpr<sncf, 09; theje^v^^of) tJb^.,#fDitld ^of^Kiflg 

G^orgp ; 8J?^^;: G9!iiflV Siip^^e{#::^i%;tUe{iB^li9bi<3^[8lb^ 
*»Wg=>afl?cftl4ly Tficpiv^ , hy, ,% : ^?f,jlJM,ini*fJri)i,ii^ bdd 

i-a,i^ lam ioJl^iiB .throne,: ..^fld • ^91 a);a)tf):irjSfeptiQiii).9»)f^';a9 

ia gjyen. 1,9. rpy^ ^yisitpi:^,.^ ^a^t Pfcgiarfeds.forJiiqld • iFhis 

^ignil^aa^f i^phayipur 0/ tj^^ ^ngU^lti, Ofhwipt. Wl^r'lw>W-t 

ev^jc, to leooy^y.' a; Je#§pi),,.to (Eo^i^t ,3pannMk4 Wifeo'.fcad 

DQtf b^iEin long, lin. GreiecQ fe^ye thft JEnglirt Miiai»ter; ■ M^ 

Scarlet , :,felt,; corope|led,. i^a^jcon^qoance .<#. hi$l)CQii^«ot^ 

tp deiB^nd hfs; reniOYjaiV iP^h^ jCount. thffk 4tpp)ied hiiiH 

self to the crealtion qt aiPfurt paftiy^ ^iid CAlumnlaled 

tl^ppe wh? refHiwd to jpjfr^gxj; ipj hi$iiutffjgu*,rbyirtpr«* 

senting them to the Ring as ultra revolutionists ^ild . de- 
magogtiies and f^ijtisans,,^ E;#g)Apidt ybftiiWllU Wng. 4hai 
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seme W^^ 6blig^ to retire from the service, and others to 
expatriate themselves. He then formed the royal party of 
men who were willing to sell their services to any King or 
goveroment. From that time Count Sponneck regarded every 
-admirer of England and English institutions, as an irre- 
coMiliable enemy to himself and his Royal charge, and 
there were scarcely any whom he did not persecute or slan- 
der. This conduct perhaps influenced, in some measure, the 
English government in theii* policy with respect to the cri- 
sis which shortly afterwards occurred in Denmark. At any 
rate, it refused then to protect a Court which had 
behaved so ungratefully to them. It was Count Spon- 
neck who, relying on the party he had formed, counselled 
the King to send to the National Assembly, which had elec- 
ted him, that indiscreet Message dated October 6. 

We need not say anything about the bad impression 
wh^k ihskt Message made on such a susceptible and self 
e^eming people as the Greeks. The Message was followed 
up' immediately by the aboKtion not only of the Senate, 
but of the Council of State, two bodies, which were essen- 
tially necessary to a good and efficient government. The 
King next, on the instigation of Count Sponneck, angrily 
required Ms uncle Prince Julius to leave the country, on 
the pretext that he had called a meeting, in the palace, 
withodt the Ring's permission, of a number of leading men, 
who, if they did not belong altogether to the English party, 
were, at all events, opposed to that of Count Sponneck, and 
whom thf^ Prince wished to rally round his nephew*s throne, 
and defi^nd it from the dangerous consequences of the Count's 
machinations. Prince Julius having been sent away, Count 
Sponneck became bolder than ever. It was then that he 
overthrew a Ministry every week, until at length the in- 
dignatii>n of ihe people reached such a pitch, that the Count's 
dismissal was twice insisted upon as a condition of the for- 
mation of a Ministry. The King being persuaded to send 
the Contii away, Greece arid' the friends of England, were 
freed from bis presence, but unfortunately were not deli- 
vered from fats pernicious influence, which is felt to this 
very day. 

All this isufficie&tly explains the displeasure of the En^ 



glish Court against Danmark, but it. doeb not at nil justify 
the doubt expressed by Lord Derby, whether the Greiaos 
would be more prosperous, if they were annexed to Greece. 
For even if it be the fact that through misgovernnient 
the Seveo Islands have not been more prosperous siuoe 
their annexation, the Greeks alone are not to be blamed; 1)ut 
also — if pot more so — the Government of England, who 
elected their King, and promised them a better government 
than that of an Otho or a Sponneck. 

On the day of his depjirture from Athens, W ElKot wrote 
as follows, to a Greek who greatly contributed to the de- 
thronement of Otho and the election of Alfred. 

cATH^NES, le 8 AvrU 4863. 

(C II m'est tr&s-agreable de pouvoir quitter Ath&nes avee 
)} un espoir fond^ que la Gr^ce va entrer dans une nou- 
)} velle ^re de prosp^rit^, et il m6 reste toujours une satis* 
» faction d*avoir ^t^ le temoin de I'ada^irable example de 
;; prudence et de moderation dont votre pays a fait pre uve 
)) pendant une crise prolong£e»D ' 

(Translation). 

c ATHENS 8 AYffil 1863. 

((It is a great pleasure ta me to be able to leav^ Athens 
with a well*founded hope that Greece is about to enter on 
a new era of prosperity, and it will always be a safisfaotton 
to me to have been a witness of the admirable example of: 
prudence and moderation, which your country displayed, 
during a protracted crisis d 

The expectation of M' Elliot and the English government 
was disappointed by Count Sponneck's hatred to England, 
and if, up to this day, Greece is batHygoverned, the Greeks 
have more reason to blame the English Government than 
the latter have to blame them. 

The Greeks however have a constitutional form of Go- 
vernment, by which they are able, and ought, to frustrate 
all intrigues from whetever quarter they may come. By 
their constitutional opposition they were able to get Count 
Sponncck sent away, but they have not been able to uproot 
all his intrigues, being deterred by a reluctance to push 



Riiitlarsx'io'a ipdnt ittii€ib,^mfo^tanbl6Ff, -per baps :^tfM H^ 
avttid«d\ '4uld. wfaicb, ^wbe^ )|i i9 reached some day, \ifiili 
soavocly pleMor-dM atistacp^tvd iiassc^- of ErigfefadJ " 

. PcotpMiiyi'is 111 rcrliitiv^ ibonditidD, ini n*et bnly ^dif f €^9 
iiDOBg> di£fepQfet ccminuiiitios,^ but'in the s^me cemtnuDiUJr' 
at deffevebt epoehdp'i it re - liot ah-dnge, ther«foi^,'l)bat' the-' 
loniaDif thp Grdtaniiaod) the QhriBtians inevery pai<t of %b& 
Tuihish'Bijopira^ should '«t prea^ni ^prisidef as ih'&ir'greate^' 
felicity their union intd^ii^ Ooftipatit'-and homegetieotii' 
Sta^i ja)q4l%^/V^^^ue|(%fnejf^trdlitl)e;reC(>tms.pTopQised 'by 
th^,S\^j^m 41^., the:]Cbriilraft;Poil^tfr9L Nbr will fk/zbe! sur- 
prising if all 9( Diem );is(^.(Var]{ )SMita iBgaiodtthe inlolerabl^' 
tyranny, which oppresses them^ and prefer utter extermi- 
nation to'comiliin^ to te treated a^ a plaything now by the 
Weat/wi#'%lhe'Nbrtiv.'-'i '' '"•.--"••;•• ^ 'V'- '- ' 

We«A nofe'dehy 4Ral'Grfeecfe*,^S^r'v{k* and'IJafc'ia ow^ to 
the CbrlSlrftn ' Powei»sr/'the* iiidieberidenc^ 'tfiej ,'ii present 
eiijoy,. 'liuU; li^^HUSf lie 'tbnfe'^sed; that 'to\^ dts6 alt 

th^fiChrJitfefi sobjetts W^-'Purkfe^ o\ve the?^ dhtold sufjfer- 
ings, for unquestenably but^'fot ^htejea'Iobsy'' of tH^ Chri- 
stian Powers regarding, the East^. the East would have long 
ago been regenerated, '^bdilie Turkish element would have 
been confined"' tobg'Ainee^fW^ Its ancient limits; or, if it had 
fureferJ^edlvtoi retrn&n ia(t;ai'o]»e', ^o^itd htaMe>e$fti|r}eneedi the 
bile .ci£]iiDiiijirjrace& 'ift)'0lUbf (iirfsl'^ \^k Elak^- tlleiOt- 
touUtn'lHiltabitaiils.of Afl^aria, idd'lbo^b <]^f)India^<NVo^>ld^'and 
dot 'd^rtiiis)dify (betiiuickftiglthe<^6te oftGhrist^rfAoflf). ' • <^ 

•.. ... II ;,.^ il/i.';/.:! m!J Imi.. !ni..3 ''l: 'lo :v>;^ !» ;/ . : 
/..lit J:i ;.iri '/oD ll-jQii . ''iJi Oit.-l: •: J* .•*•,; J s ' . mI 

-^ I . . • 'i ■ ' ' ' 
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. .fj , ,.;C.Q.J}I::Q,L,ftJ Si IlO-I*., .:. -, : •. .!i'.,l n f 

.• .J ; .! •::!• f,; ?T^7rr^^mti '>.li lo -.'o.! ji.:!T ?. 

W^ have a^sp provifd; .by^f^cts, tl)^ wpfffPfifcilHy) ilrf: Wf . 
peaceable association between tbe Tjufk 4nij:tI^et]Gbt'i9titii|^>rii 

2) J hat the Turkisl^japq jcanop^ l>p fJJviliai^l, begaiase 
the Koraj^.reg^r4s. wpwajv^asa beiflg.,<rf.;9n,^0JEwP^ ii*tur4S| 
hecaqae, the Tw^l^ .are fl?); ind.ivi.dualty; felfrs^pjpi^rlij^^, «toAi 
be^^i^^e ttey a^^.,destiiu^ ofp^tri^ti^^^ . 1: ,.!,.. ...o;. 

3) That all the industrial arts, trade and commerce,. Imdl 
every pursuit, requiring intelligence, capacity and energy 
are in the hands of the Christians, while the Turks, are 
daily degenerating and also diminishing in numbers. 

4) That the enemies of the East nowadays are not the 
Turks, but those who come to proselytize the Christians of 
the East and to uphold the ti/rkisK dynasty. 

5) That in the East only ihe Christian races are able to 
establish either separate Christian Slates or one great 
Confederation. 

6) That all these Christian races are now ready to shake 
off the Ottoman yoke, and that no human power can prevent 
them from doing so. 

1) That the creation of such Christian States or Con- 
federation, will not increase the influence of Russia in the 
East, but on the contrary serve as a strong and permanent 

C<) Seo Levant UertU OclQber 23, 1867. 



bulwark between the North and the West and a guarantee 
of peace in the East. 

8) That the material interest of the West will not suflfer 
but rather be deydto^} by Aeleffisnctjui^ion the Christian 
subjects of Turkey^. 

9) That none of the three races in the East has any ' 
intention of conquering either of the others. 

10)4 That' Eiiljlafnd Jias judt reason to be irritated with 
the conduct ^of ' Coumt Spoiirteck, and of the Government 
whin^)^ >wtfs dar^ied on under liis 'au$pi(!e8, but ihat she has 
i4 dami' 'of'ialieriationi from ' the ijieHenib King and (lieo- 
^ley ' alk it^^as ihe w|)o''chose a youtog and ibetperienced 
pitlKie* ais- $0Y«^eigfi of tihe» couitry, and burdenied the cdun- 
Iry with the bip^ses' of' royalty, which so small a State 
was too poor to bear, knowing at the same ii me that no 
government whatever would content his subjects as long as 
their brethren remaineil in bondage. 

11) That it is impossible for Greece to support the ex- 
penses of rdyaHy without the annexation of the purely Hel- 
tenie piioyinte^ and islands, and that, as long as the latter 
groan under the Tui'kisfa yokfe,' peace is impossiUb in the 
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